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BLTBBATURA. 
ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


From thy green vales and city-studded plains, 
Baronial towers and time-encrusted fanes ; 

From thy wide shores and gallant fleets that sweep 
In pride of empire the unbounded deep— 

Lift up, oh, Britain! thy imperial voice, 

And in the advent of thine Heir rejoice ! 





For, lo! he comes, yet not in strength and power, 
ut frail and gentle as the spring-time flower, 
Hail’d by a world to majesty and fame, 

Yet scarcely conscious of the vital flame— 

Wake, Britain! wake! the unsullied dawn behold, 
Ere the bright day its gorgeous beams unfold. 


And thou! oh Cambria! from each towering height, 
Greet the new jewel in thy crown of might ; 

Long years have sped since thy romantic land 
Viewed the fresh glories of a Prince expand, 

Andin the promise of his cherished name 

Forget each former dream of wrong or shame. 


Memories of England! Heroes, Sages, fled 

To swell the phalanx of the illustrious dead— 
Spirits of those who live not now, but still 

With more than mortal spel! our pulses thrill, 
Look down on the new Heir of triumphs wrought 
By the blent force of valour and of thought. 


Inspire his mind with all that virtue loves, 
Genius adores, or guardian Heaven approves ; 
May mightier Powers his earthly course direct, 
His sway preserve, his country’s weal protect ; 
And centuries yet to come see Britain boast 
This Prince the noblest in her sceptered host. 

November 9th, 1841. WW. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

FROM HERDER. 

Light and lovely thing of sky, 

Butterfly ! f 

Flutt’ring ever amid flowers, 

Fed on buds and dewy showers, 

(Flower thyself, or leaf with wings !) 

Say, what finger rosy-red 

Thy rich colours brings ? 





Was’t some sylph that o’er thee threw 
Each bright hue ? 

Raised thee from morn’s fragrant mist,— 
Bade thee through thy day exist ! 

Ah, beneath my finger prest, 

Palpitates thy tiuy heart, 
E’en to death distrest. 


Fly away, poor soul! and be 
Gay and free ! 

Thus no more a worm of earth, 

I shall one day flutter forth ; 

And—like thee—a thing of air, 

Clothed in sweets and honeyed dews, 

Each sweet flow’ret share ! 

a 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FAIREST HOURS TO 
CHEER THE LATEST HOURS OF LIFE. 
FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


“ Give me a great thought,” said Herder, in his sickness, to his son, ‘‘ that I may re- 
fresh myself.” 


Gottreich Hartmann lived with his father, an aged clergyman, in the little vil- 
lage of Heim. Happy were the declining years of the priest ; for, when his 
strength failed, his son stepped into his place and fulfilled his duties ; and 
iruly edifying were the homilies of the young preacher to the heart of the old 
man. 

Young Gottreich had a poetic soul ; and the bloom of his youthful promise 
was not, like that of too many young poets, wasted and trampled under foot 
in his manhood, but crowned with sweet fruit. His father had felt the inspira- 
tion of poetry in his youth, but had not a favourable occasion for unfolding his 
powers, since, in his early days, fathers thought their sons might find far better 
pasturage inthe humble vale and dull fiat of the reading-desk and professor’s 
chair than on the peaks of Parnassus. But the soul of poetry, thus repressed, 
only worked the more powerfully within, mingled itself with all his thoughts 
and deeds, and coloured all his life. Beauteous was the situation of the old 
priest ; every thing good was always about hin; the twin sisters, Religion and 
Poetry, made their dwelling with him. 

So lived the father and son together; and in addition to filial and parental 
love, a close and peculiar friendship grew between them. ‘The father was re- 
freshed to see not only the soul of his youthful poetry new-glowing in the son, 
but also the soul of his faith. Alas! it has been the case that many a plous fa- 
ther, in receiving his son from the university, has found in his house a young 
anti-christ, prepared to despise and destroy the faith held dear so long at the 
old man’s heart. It was not so with Gottreich ; though like all others, he had 
run his short random course of freethinking in the high school, he came home 
with the faith of his fathers warm in his bosom. So the old priest found his own 
Christian heart freshly beating in the breast of his son, justifying the convic- 
tions of a long life and the love of a father. ; 

If it be painful to differ in thought from one we love in our heart, to turn 
away the head from one to whom the heart is ever inclined, it is doubly sweet | 
at once to love and believe in fellowship with one in whom our better self is sus- 
tained and perpetuated with youthful energy. So life is like a fair starry night, 
where no star sets but one arises to shine in its place. F 


Gottreich had a paradise about him, in which he held the post of gardener 
for his father, enjoying all its fruits the more he laboured for the old man’s gra- 
tification. Every Sabbath brought him a new delight, in a new homily prepar- 
ed chiefly for the purpose of gladdening his father’s heart. He spent upon his 
homilies so much poetic beauty and warm-glowing power of language, that he 
seemed to strive to delight the still poetic mind of his father almost more than 
to enlighten and edify his congregation. At the same time the young priest 
knew very well that higher presumptions on the part of the preacher in favour | 
of the understanding and sympathy of the people are far better than the bald 
iteration of commonplaces so prevalent in the pulpit ; for men only learn to 
climb by attempting something thev have not yet climbed 

rhe moistened eve of the old priest, theghands now and then, during the ser- 
mon, folded in silent prayer, made for the young preacher every Sunday an 
Ascension festival ; and in the quict vicarage brooded joys little known to the 
rude world. Those who imagine the preparation and delivery of a course of 
homilies throughout the year to be adull, dry task, should have heard the father | 


and son speaking of the last, or consulting about the next, discourse for the lit- 
tle congregation at Heim. 

And now to this blessed little society was added a new and worthy member. 
This was Justa, a young maiden of considerable wealth, an orphan, who had 
left a neighbouring town to find repose and happiness in the little village where 
Gottreich and his father lived :— 

“* Love, to make poor mortals blest, 
Bids two hearts together glow ; 
Yet it is not perfect rest : 
Three together make it so.” 

Two may be happy together, but three may be still happier ; for the two may 
talk and expatiate of all the excellences of the third; and so the harmonic 
triad of friendship wiil admit of variations never ceasing, never tiring. This 
happy third person was found in the spirited young maiden, Justa; for after 
she had seen the enthusiastic face of the young poet and preacher, and had 
heard some four or five of his Lent homilies, she gave him her heart ; and only 
reserved her hand till the disturbances of the country (for it was the time of our 
war with the French) should subside into peace. I wish it were in the power 
of my hand to paint the beauty of that continual May-day life that bloomed all 
about the lowly church-tower at Heim, under the fostering hand of the fair Jus- 
ta. Piety and sacred beauty were here sweetly wedded together, as the church 
cast its holy shadow over the little garden where the happy three would meet 
in the evening, while the sky, like the dome of atemple, hung overthem. It 
is pleasant to think that, in many a lowly village and unheard-of dwelling, 
some such isolated Eden in the world is now unfolding itself, and it may be so ; 
though none but poets know it, for the gentle flowers of true joy ever delight to 
hide themselves in thickest foliage. Gottreich lived so blissfully in his hidden 
paradise, that he feared to speak of his joys except in the thanksgivings that 
filled up the greater part of his prayers. 

Nothing reminds a thoughtful youth so much of the /ast hour of life as the 
fairest and most intensely joyful hour of life : for those who are full of thoughts 
and feelings of love and joy must also think much of death. So, in the fresh 
delight of life’s May-morning, Gottreich could not avoid thinking that his morn- 
ing-star must one day shine as his evening-star. Said he to himself: ‘ Now is 
all clear and brilliant before me,—the beauty and happiness of life ; the splen- 
dour of the universe ; the glory of the Creator; the worth and the power of 
the human heart ; the constellations of eternal truths; the lustrous heaven of 
ideas,—I see and feel all clearly, surely, warmly ; but as after the day comes 
the night, so, when I lie in the fading hour of life, all these things may be over- 
shadowed in the twilight, and hardly recognised even by the eyes of faith and 
love : for when we draw near to heaven, death holds the inverted telescope to 
the weary eye, and nothing is seen through it but adrear and void space, 
stretching far away between us and all we love. But is this mere optical de- 
ception to be taken for the truth ? Do not now my youthful powers, in their 
joyous unfolding, seize the truth better and surer than I can when all around 
seems fading to the fading eye and weary heart of old age? I know very well 
that is the truth which I see and feel now ; let me mark it well and remember it, 
that the light of the morning may have a fair reflection in the eventide.”” So 


} he occupied the fair May-morning in recording his glowing feelings in glowing 


words, under the title, ‘* Recollections of the Fairest Hours to cheer the Latest 
Hours of Life.” 

So the happy triad of love continued for a while, till the war broke out ; and 
its furst thunders so roused the heart of Gottreich from happy dreams that he 
became atransformed man. ‘The same fire of enthusiasm which had made him 
a poet now made him a soldier ; but now, no longer contented to play with its 
own beauty,would seize some certain object, and work for some certain purpose. 
‘The young priest scarcely dared to breathe his wishes to his father, but intrust- 


| ed the secret intention with Justa, who demurred on account of the old man’s 
feelings. But the old clergyman, mastered by the same patriotic ardour chat 


had seized his son, blessed him for his holy purpose, and cheerfully bade him go 
and fight the bettles of his country: ‘1,’ said he, ‘* will see to the homilies, 


| till Heaven shall restore peace to our wounded land.” 


So Gottreich went to his exercise as a common soldier ; and, whenever he 
had opportunity, used his powers as a preacher to sustain the courage of his 
comrades. Heclosed his campaign not without considerable active service, 
though, somewhat to his disappointment, without a wound. And now, as 
peace again brooded over the rescued country, Gottreich travelled homewards 
through towns and villages full of festivity, rejoicing in all he saw around him, 
but knowing that few were so happy as himself. As he pursued his way, he 
delighted himself with the thought that at once he would take the burden of 
his duties from his father’s mind, and the hand of Justa to make it light upon 
hisown. As he drew nigh his native place, and saw the hills that rose a little 
beyond Heim, he could not avoid musing over his little manual of sweet ‘“ Re- 
collections ;” and devised some new glowing chapters on the reunion 
of friends. A gentle thunder-storm gathered over his head, and large drops 
fell to refresh the thirsty ground ; and the well-known peasantry, as he passed 
by, rejoiced at once in the welcome shower and their returning friend. And 
now the little tower of Heim seemed to grow up out of the earth as he ap- 
proached ; and, as he stepped down into the bosom of the vale, the parsonage 
greeted his view, and all its windows shone in the evening glow. At each he 
looked for the expectant Justa; but all was still about the house. As he en- 
tered and found the lower rooms empty, a slight noise directed his attention to 
his father’s chamber ; and he entered softly the apartment filled with the splen- 
dour of the evening sky. ‘There kneeled Justa by the bed of his father, who 
sat looking into the heavens, while his pale wasted countenance gleamed 
strangely in the rosy light. Gottreich fell upon the old man’s bosom, who 
stretched towards him his withered yellow hand, and said, ‘‘ You have come 
just in time, my son.” 

Justa related, in few words, how the father had overwrought himself in at- 
tention to his duties, and had been now, for some days, half sunk in lethargy ; 
seeming to take no more interest in all that had once been dearest to him. As 
she spoke, the old man heard not, but continued gazing upon the sun, setting 
now behind clouds of crimson and gold. Suddenly the heavens were over- 
clouded ; a dead caim lasted a few minutes; then fella heavy shower of rain ; 
the lightning streamed through the chamber, and the thunder rolled among the 


| hills. It seemed that the disturbance had aroused the dying man from his 
stupor: “I hear,” said he, “the rain again: speak, children; for I must soon | 


go.” The heavens discharged their fulness, and all life throughout the vale 
seem refreshed by the shower as the sun broke forth again and changed the 
cloud-wrecks of the storm into shapes and hues of wondrous beauty. ‘ See,” 
said the enlivened old man, pointing to the sky,—‘‘ see the glorious work of 
God! And now, my son, tell me, for my last comfort here, something of the 


goodness and loveliness of the Almighty One, as you told us in your homilies | 


in the spring.” Gottreich wept as he thought that the little manual drawn up 
for his own use—the “ Recollections of the Fairest Hours to cheer the Latest 
Hours of Life’-—must be first read at his father’s death-bed. When he men- 
tioned them. the old man said, “‘Hasten and bring them.’? And so, with 
trembling voice, Gotireich began :— 

“* Oh, think, in the darksome hour, how the glory of heaven and earth once 
filled your bosom !—how you gazed by day into one infinitude of beauty, and 
by night into another! Put away the unmeaning notion of void space, and 
surround yourself again, as a middle point, with the fulness and glory of innu- 
merable suns and worlds, all full of life and love—splendour with splendour, 
grandeur with grandeur mingling. Soar, spirit, ages after ages, from world to 
world,—-you will ever be in the bosom of the infinite fulness, in no peril of 


t 


falling into a dread void ; for empty space is only between the worlds, and not 


} around them all, Oh think, in the darksome hour, on the time when your hea:t 


—————————————————————— 
burst forth in rapturous prayer to God !—on the day when the thought of the 
infinite, the eternal, opened in your mind.” 

Here the old man folded his hands in silent prayer. ‘Have you not known 
and felt present the Being whose infinitude is not only of power and wisdom, 
but of love? Remember now the sweet hours of childhood, when the dee 
blue sky of day and the deep blue sky of night opened upon you like the sot 
kind eyes of a preserving angel over you. And think how a thousand gentle 
reflections of the eternal goodness, from heart to heart, from eye to eye, of 
mankind, have played around you, as the one light plays from sun to sun, from 
world to world, through all the universe. 

“Oh think, in the darksome hour, how, in the springtide, the grave only 
seemed the horizon of a new world, and how, even in the fulness of life, you 
_ could think ef better things after death. Think that your life is ever surround- 
_ ed with the universal life in which birth and death are only the light, upper- 
most billows of an unfathomable ocean. And can you forget, in the darksome 
hour, father, how great and good men have lived and died whose path you are 
now following? See the great spirits of the human race who stand on their 
mountain-towers, with the storms of life about and below, but never above 
them. Recall to mind the enthroned succession of sages and poets who have 
illumined and inspired people after people, through so many ages.” 

“Speak of Our Redeemer,” said the father. “Yes; think, in the dark- 
some hour, of Jesus Christ. Life is holy, and death is holy ; for he has shared 
both with us. May he look upon you, in this last darksome hour, and shew 
you his and your Father!” 

A gentle burst of thunder rolled among the clouds awhile, and then the sun 
looked out again in mild beauty. 

‘** And think, father, how the heart can love, and how many millions of souls 
may live in love, nourished and supported by one heart-spring as the oak for 
many centuries, out of one root, draws life-sap for the glories of five hundred 
spring-tides,”” 

‘Do vou mean me?” asked the father. 

“7 am thinking of my mother, too,” said the son ; and Justa melted in tears 
as she saw that thoughts of love could so overcome the bitterness of de*'h; 
while the old man, musing on his long-deceased wife, murmured softly, 
‘“‘ Meet again!” 

Suddenly, the clouds were arranged in two dark mountain-peaks, between 
which the sun looked out with a kind farewell glance upon the earth. 

‘“* What a glorious countenance !” said the dying man. 

“Tt is the setting sun, father,” said Gottreich. ‘ Yes, I see that face again ; 
and now—” said the father, thinking all the while of his departed wife. Gott- 
reich felt unable to continue his “ Recollections,” and go on to describe the 
joys of reunion upon earth, which he had penned in the morning ; for how could 
he speak of earthly happiness to one who, even now, was gazing into a higher 
life ! 

“Father!” he exclaimed, as he marked the fixing gaze of the dying man, 
** how are you now t” 

“Yes, I am thinking so and so,” the old man kept murmuring, as le ima- 
gined he still heard his son speaking. ‘* Death is sweet, and ’tis lovely to de- 
part in Christ.”’ Still he seemed drinking in the words of his son, and enrich- 
ing his departing soul with all the joys of his past life, as from time to time he 
whispered, with failing breath, ‘All good!” till the brightness of all those 
views of his life was lost, not in darkness, but in light, as in his soul arose the 
sun—God Ags the sun sank down, the father raised himself from his pillow, 
expanded his ayus, and said, *‘ There are three beautiful rainbows over the 
setting sun,—I must go.” Then he fell back, and expired. Whatever living 
men may say of death as a sleep, or annihilation (both words without mean- 
ing,) those who have watched by the dying, and heard their last breathing, 
know that the thoughts of the last hour are rather of rising and going hence. 

“ He is gone !”’ said Gottreich, weeping, to Justa, who wept over the pale 
form,—* he is gone, full of holy joys, to his God. Let us not weep. ‘The 
sun has set and risen at once; and he knows now that the same light makes 
glorious the evening and the morning.” 


” 








A STORY OF GALVANISM. 
From “ Reminiscences of a Medical Student.” 

I remember I had a fellow-student once, a most singular being ; the name he 
went by was Elias Johns, spelling it with an H,—you may think from this that 
he was a Jew, and I could hardly help entertaining the same impression myself 
at first, but on knowing him better, I soon found out my mistake. Indeed, I 
never saw anything so absolutely unjewish as his appearance. He was a tall, 
very slender, and narrow-shouldered person, with a considerable stoop, and 
that teo not directly forward, but somewhat away to one side. His hands were 
long, thin, and the whitest I ever saw on a man; his hair was of a very light 
flaxen, his eyes deep blue, and they had such an absent, wild, dreamy, mystic 
sort of an expression,—I can’t find a proper word for it, but you can fancy, I 
suppose, what I mean. His features were sharp, thin, and as white as paper, 
but most decidedly intellectual. I never saw such a bloodless countenance,— 
even his lips hardly presented any relief to the unvarying pale of his complex- 
ion. Hia forehead was very expansive, and marked with many small wrinkles, 
and with his large light brows was perpetually twitching and moving about, as 
his thoughts appeared to change. His manner was most winning and gentle- 
manlike ; his voice rich and musical: in fact, his presence wherever he went 
commanded deep and immediate respect. And yet, though all the students 
admired, and some envied him, till he became acquainted with me he had no 
companion ; they all loved to talk with him about the wards or lecture rooms,— 
in fact he was the leading man among them, at all their scientific societies. Yet, 
| apart from study, no one seemed to consider him a desirable friend, and in 
consequence he was always to be scen alone, moving about as I have described 
|hun. His designation and talents were all that were known of him,—who were 

his connexions, or where he stayed no one never knew or inquired, and so little 
did they trouble themsclves about him, that his name was always Jones, except 
| when he wrote it himself. 

But the place to see him was the litera-y and scientific secieties that were 
then so numerous among the students; there was he to be found propounding 
and arguing in favour of his visionary theories, carrying away even his oppo- 
nents by the fervid and passionate eloquence with which he advocated their 
truth ;—at one time dazzling them by a brilliant flood of the wildest poetry, 
anon cutting them by rapid thrusts of intellectual (he never stooped to per- 
sonal) satire, and immediately building up fabrics of most intricate argumenta- 
tion, of which though they might perceive, they could not point out or express 
the fallacy. ] A ; 

It was at one of these meetings thatI first became acquainted with him. 
I had just done reading a paper proposing a theory to account for the motion 
of the fluid in the absorbent vessels (the anatomy and piysiology of this system 
was then all the rage) and my ears were still tingling with the applause which 
followed, apd which I could see he had been the first to raise, when he crossed 
the room, and watching an opportunity while som¢ body was stating objections 
to my opinions, seated himself beside me, shook me warmly by the hand, and 
entered into a whispered conversation on the subject of my paper, twisting ane 
turning my views, and proposing new ideas with a rapidity which astonished 
me, and yet all the while never losing one word of what the speaker was say- 
} ing, for he had hardly ceased moving his lips when he sprang to his feet and 

entered into a complete and masterly ¢efutation of all my opponent had aaron 
| taking up my views, and resting them on a new basis of his own, and defend- 





| ing them with an originality and force that struck every one of the hundreds 1a 
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astonishment and delight, when on a sudden, taking advantage of an ignorance 
the last speaker had betrayed of the sciences of Lydrostatics and hydraulics, and 
errors consequent thereupon, he launched away into a current of one cut- 
ting, yet delicate ridicule, till I could see the other's face rivalling his own in 
eon the hall together, and walked to the end of the street, where he 
turned to take leave, observing that his way lay in a particular direction. I told 
him how it coincided with my own ; he appeared surprised, but took my arm 
instantly, and we moved on, and so completely charmed was I with his conyer- 
sation, that I walked a good way beyond the door of my lodging before I was 
aware. Ever after that we were bosom friends. I was somewhat of a visionary 
then myself, till an early love affair and a few uphill struggles in life sobered me 
—ah ! (here the doctor sighed). As we became more intimate, however, I began 
to be more fully alive to the singularities of his character. 

He was, in short, a philosophical enthusiast,—science mad, if I might use 
the expression ; and his particular hallucination was electricity, with its collate- 
rals, galvanism, and the science of heat and light. This was the root of all his 
theories and dreams, as it was the keystone to the splendid arch of his acquire- 
ment :—to throw light upon this science, and to illustrate his views of it, he 
had studied almost all others. Astronomy, physics, mathematics, physiology, 
and, above all, chemistry. These he had studied in every sense of the word, if 
an ardent and enthusiastic devotion to a subject, and a day and night applica- 
tion can be called study. Of the Latin and Greek languages, he acquired an 
intimate, though not critical knowledge, by hunting through the works of ed 
middle ages, puzzling his brains for real scientific truths, under the mythic 
dreams of the alchymists. As for the classics and the other sciences, besides 
his favourites, he used to consider them as follies, fit for women and boys, and 
altogether unworthy of a moment’s attention, from a man who felt within hua 
the workings of sterling talent. He had been considered a very dull boy,— 
he told me, in fact, he was fully ten years old before he could read a sentence 
of the English language ; afterwards, however, he got on better ; but when 
a medical education began to open up to him the field of philosophy, it was 
then that he showed what he was; from study to study, from science to 
science, he ran with the rapidity and power which appeared ominovs He 
seemed possessed of a universal genius. His eloquence | have never heard 
surpasssd, while his power of expressing his thoughts in writing was most 
remarkable. 

And yet the key to all this, without which it had never been, was the study 
of electricity. To this he sacrificed everything—in fact, I tremble while I say 
it now—he used to believe, to state openly, and to use all his splendid powers 
to convert others to the belief that the electric fluid was the God of Nature,— 
that the human soul, and all other intelligences were but modifications, but por- 
tions of this principle, and at death returned to it again. ‘That it pervaded the 
universe, was the cause of all phenomena—the source of every change in mat- 
ter—the creator of worlds, and the chain of systems. 

Upon themes such as these, he would dilate, with an eloquence which 
divested them of all their absurdity, and lent them an interest and fascmation, 
which made his hearers listen with delight, whilst they trembled almost at 
the stupendous thoughts he was calling up in their minds. 

‘* Give me,”’ was a favourite sentence oi his, “ give me boundless space, 
matter in atoms, Electrical Attraction and Repulsion, and I will soon create you 
a universe !” 

Religion he used to scout openly, with the most unblushing coolness, calling 
its votaries fools, and its ministers knaves—but I will go no further with this 
part of his character. The moral part of it was good, if I could say so of one 
holding and disseminating such opinions—tor he worshipped his electrical deity, 
with such devotion, that he had no time to commit, or even to think of any other 
evil. 

But, as in many others of this sort of visionary infidels, in him the emotions 
were most powerful and active. He wasa most devoted friend, while his af- 
fection for his parents, and an only sister, was as remarkable almost as his love 
of science. When not occupied with his pursuits of the latter description, he 
was sure to be busy with his family correspondence, or enlarging to me upon 
the comforts or kindness he had experienced at home. Of his father he used to 
talk particularly 

He had been an eminent West-India merchant, but had been unfortuuate,and 
was now living on the remnants of his fortune, in a small cottage to the south 
of London, devoting his time to the rearing of flowers, and breeding of singing- 
birds, two arts in which he was celebrated among the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, from whom he sometimes received very considerable sums in return foi 
choice specimens of either of those favourite objects 

As we continued daily to get more intimate, our rooms became common 
property,—sometimes J passed the night at the one, sometimes at the other, 
and he was as often at my lodgings as at his own. It was then I first was made 
aware of the degree of intellectual labourof which a man is capable when under 
the influence of a powerful motive. I almost thought he could do without sleep 
at all. At midnight I would leave him at his study-table amid a heap of volumes, 
Jabouring away at calculations of the deepest and most intricate description, and 
in the morning on awaking, I would see him busily engaged with his tools, con- 
structing electrical and galvanic apparatus. A favourite notion of his was, that 
Gravitation and Electrical Attraction were one and the same force. and that if 
he could find means to extract the fluid from any body, it would no longer 
gravitate. ‘ : J 

Now this, however preposterous it seems in the present state of knowledge, 
was at that time not at all such an improbable matter. ‘To work out this, and 
a hundred other similar schemes, his rooms were completely crowded—nay, 
jammed with apparatus. There never was an experiment related im any of the 
journals, but he must repeat it, and apply its conseqhences to his own the- 
ories : and, while in one corner of his chambers you would see a sand-bath 
and a chemical furnace, in another you would observe a brittle collection of 
Leyden jars, voltaic piles, glass cylinders, gloves, plates, &c.; in a third, 
a heap of manuscripts ; and in a fourth, a number of preparations of the brain 
and nervous system hung in spirits. He took food as he did sleep, by 
snatches, quick and hurried, reading as he ate when alone; when with me, 
indulging in those wild philosophical rhapsodies, which I. have before alluded 
to, or attacking and running down the opmions of men who were then about 
equal with himself, though their names have become now common words in the 
language 

When I began to see the incessant labour he underwent, I ceased to be 
so much astonished asI had been at the extent of his acquirements. The 
short intervals of sleep he took were the only moments of time in which he was 
not employed in adding tothe heap. Even when he walked about, he was 
continually calculating or scheming ; and when his mind was exhausted by four 
or five hours study of one subject, it seemed to be refreshed to its original power 
by change to another science. 

To support all this, and provide the extensive materials of which his appa- 
ratus was constructed, as well as the very costly labour of instrument-makers, 
of whom he had one almost constantly employed, must have required funds far 
greater than I could have conceived a man of broken fortune, such as he des- 
cribed his father, capable of supplying. As we had nothing but in common, | 
made bold once to express my curiosity on this point 

“ Ah,” said he, “I don’t know how he gets it, poor man; these commercial 
matters are above my comprehension—I had always other things to think of. I 
dare say they are enough put about at home to keep up my education ; but ina 
month or two, when I have completed and brought out my voltaic engine, they 
shal! know what gratitude is.” : : 

We had now been on these terms of intimacy for about six months, when 
one aiternoon, coming hurriedly into his apartments, I saw conversing with 
him a tall, athletic-lookmg man, whose back was towardsme. He turned 
quickly round when I entered, looked at me, and then with a gesture of annoy- 
ance, walked away to the chemical furnace which was burning briskly, and 
began warming his hands 

Johns came upto me, coloured deeply, and told me it was his father who 
had come to him with some money. He was not fond of strangers, he told me, 
and begged I would excuse him for once, he would be over to me to supper 
that evening. 

{ immediately took my leave not a little piqued at this; but in the evening 
he came to my apartments, and in a few minutes, we were on the same terms 
as before. 

About a month after this, I had occasion to go down to Linnfield, and was 
returning to London very late on a Sunday-night. As I was riding along, I 
he ard a quick gallop behind me. ‘The horseman came up, and as he was pass- 
ing, his horse, a powerful grey, ran abruptly against mine, while the rider caught 
my bridle. My heart beat quick. * 

“ Bless me,” said he, “ what ails the jade? 
» who expected to meet you on the road’? If it had not been for your 
bridle-rein, T should have been down. How is Elias, pray’? working as 
hard as ever!” and he went on talking away with the utmost kindness and af- 
fability. 

As we rode to town, he gave me an invitation to visit him, along with his son 
at his cottage, and spend a week or two, if I could spare it - 

I er it with pleasure, and parted with him at his inn-door, fully con- 
vinced of the folly of forming an opinion of a person from a first impression. 

Next day I told Mr. Johns of this, and he was much pleased. He told 
me his father had been with him just before, and had left for Bristol on 
business. 

“JT must see,” said he, “if T cannot spare time, and we shall go down to- 
gether, and see Kate. You shail like her, I promise you ;—she’s just nineteen, 


Ah! how do you do Mr 
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and as like me as my picture. My father is dark,—very dark, you know ; but 
we take after our mother.” are: 

As we went on with our studies, his singular genius and application had be- 

come known to our lecturers, and he had become a frequent guest at their ta- 
bles. Papers of his had appeared in several of the leading scientific journals ; 
and, it was stated, that the highest academic honours awaited him, upon his 
obtaining his degree, and terminating, nominally, his education. 
3 , especially, the distinguished chemist, took particular and very 
flattering notice of him, and often visited him at his rooms, examiing his 
apparatus, looking at his experiments, and listening to his schemes—nay, m 
a short time, I was convinced he had become a convert to his electrical hypo- 
theses. 

In the mean time the summer wore on, and the time arrived when we should 

visit the cottage. Johns was loath to leave his studies, to which he had been 
bound for many years ; but I was imperative, and with a heavy heart he locked 
up his apartments, and taking with him materials enough for a half-year’s 
study to an ordinary mind, left for a fortnight’s absence from his regular pur- 
suits. 
The cottage was a most beautiful one—a little more than twelve miles from 
London. It had originally been a porter’s lodge to a nobleman’s seat in the 
neighbourhood ; a new road, however having been run across the country, new 
enclosures were made, and, as the little place was much too pretty to be de- 
stroyed, it underwent some alterations, and being offered for lease, found a 
ready tenant in Mr. Johns. The road which led to it was very lonely, and 
quite overgrown with grass. The cottage itself stood sheltered and hid, among 
a plantation of tall trees, and a large garden sloped away southward, before its 
woodbine-clad front. 

If I had been struck with the beauty of it, I was a thousand times more so 
with that of one of its occupants—the fair Katherine. Her brother had hardly 
told me right, that she was his very picture. ‘The same intellectual features 
had she, but none of the wrinkles of thought ; the same deep blue eye, but no 
wild look of enthusiasm ; the same pale, white complexion, but on her cheek 
the sunny tinge of heaith. Her figure slender—yes, and there was a stoop, too 
—yet, oli how feminine and graceful! and when she chose to erect that proud 
neck, and bent upon you the full glance of that noble eye, it was no sight to 
look upon and escape seathless. And did I escape ’—God knows ! (Here he 
paused, and appeared much moved. I sat quietly beside him as if I perceived 
nothing unusual. In a minute he went on again)—I am an_old man, now, Mr. 

, and these things hajpened many, many years ago, when] was young 
like you, so you may fancy with your young feelings the love I felt for that girl. 
My friendship for her brother seemed molten into love for her ; it became burn- 
ing as his ardour for science—yes, more so, if that were possible. 

The three weeks I was with her flew like three days—the three happy days 
of a lifetime. I begged hard of Elias for a week longer; but he was inexora- 
ble, so we packed up, and returned to town once more. (He paused again for 
a moment or two, looking thoughtfully at the fire—slowly he turned to me.) I 
believe, Charles, there is an instinct that tells a man when he is beloved ‘Let 
her do all she can to conceal it; nay, let her hide it from all—from the sister 
that sleeps in her bosom—even the mother, whose anxious eye is on her every 
motion, and would read her every thought; let her do this—nts eye per- 
ceives it. Yes, ere her fond heart itself is conscious of the beam that warms 
it, he has seen, and been gladdened by its dawning 

It was a feeling of this nature that spoke within me, as I left behind the beau- 
tiful dwelling, and told me that my image formed the centre of a radiant dream 
of hope and joy in that pure mind—that I was the cause why the pent up breath- 
ing heaved higher the snowheap of that gentle bosom. Alas the day—the 
day! (Here he covered his face with his hand, bent his body forward, and re- 
mained motionless. A moment, and I heard a drop fall upon the knee of his 
trousers—I watched it, it sparkled in the light for an instant, like a small dia- 
mond, and then sunk absorbed into the cloth. Iwas deeply, almost painfully 
affected. 

Under the influence of this feeling, I moved suddenly in my chair. ‘There- 
upon one of the fire-irons was shaken from its place, and fell with a loud crash- 
ing rattle upon the fender. This most prosaic occurrence brought him back 
from his dream: he gave a deep breath, like one relieved from a weight, took 
up the utensil, stirred the fire briskly, and then, passing his palm over his bald 
head, went on talking)— 

The short time I was at the cottage I employed to the best advantage ; I be- 
caine a prime favourite with Mr. Johns the elder. I admired his flowers, which 
were certainly very magnificent, and proved myself to have not quite such a 
distaste for practical botany as his son. With his birds, again, I made myself 
no less intimate, and actually taught his favourite starling to sing one of the 
little bird’s choruses in the Ornithesis of Aristophanes, a thing which pleased 
him mightily. Himself I found to bea plain, but very intelligent man, though 
of a kind of bold, scornful manner, and with an unpleasant propensity to 
streugthen every opinion with a bet. From this I thought I could guess the 
origin of his ill success in business. Personally he was what is commonly 
called a fine-looking man, in fact, only two-and-twenty years older than his son 
His features were not unlike those of the latter in general cast, but wanted the 
intellectual look, so characteristic, and were dark, heavier, and more decided ; 
his hair was black as coal 
ihe mother was a slight, pale, white-haired, delicate woman, with a face 
most singularly expressive of anxiety She never smiled, but sat for long pe- 
riods in thoughtful silence, broken only by an occasional shudder that ran 
through her frame, apparently from palsy. A habit that she had, too, of clasp- 
ing her hands abruptly, and turning her eyes upward, made me think her son 
right in ascribing her peculiarity of manner to heightened or erroneous views of 
religion. The only other inmates of the cottage were a strong, stupid young 
country-girl, who had been sent them from the parish workhouse as a househo'd 
drudge, and a very fine, powerful mastiff, that went at large about the premises 
Miss Polly, the gray mare, was at the time under the care of a neighbouring 
larrier. 

Mr. Johns parted with me, expressing much regret we could not prolong our 
stay with him. With her I parted with a look. As we rode along, Elias asked 
me my opinion of his father from what I had seen of him. I acknowledged | 
had never seen fatherly love more strongly shone forth, and only wished my own 
were half so affectionate. Ithen repeated to him the expressions of pride and 
admiration his father had used to me in conversation with regard to him. He 
was much excited 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ though we are poor in outward things, and a poor and fall- 
en family we are, yet in the sterling wealth of warm affection, no Arab’s dream 
ever equalled our riches.” 

We returned to our studies. My own powers of application I found wofully 
diminished since my visit to the cottage—I could not settle myself seriously to 
a night’s hard reading—every five minutes my eyes were off my books, and my 
mind far away—where, you may well know. Not so was it with my friend 
Elias. He confined himself almost entirely to his rooms. The hospitals he 
neglected—lectures he ceased to attend at all 

* Really, George,” said he to me, “I beginto think it must be a much easier 
thing to deliver one of these lectures, than to listen to one 

The only times he stirred out, were when he went to the bookseller’s—to the 
fields, to procure frogs for his experiments, or to the market for rabbits for simi- 
lar purposes. With Dr. Q. he was now on terms of the closest confidence, a 
connexion of which he was very and justly proud. In the mean time his igno- 
rance of everything in the public or political worldjwas extreme. Of the mean- 
ing ol the two great party names, I am sure he was quite unawares ; and that, 
too, though political changes of immense importance was daily progressing. | 
remember with what words of bitter contempt he used to talk of names that 
were striking Europe with apprehension ; what a smile he used to put on, as | 
would endeavour to call his attention to them 

id Hark ve, George,”’ 
this Manner, “say no more about your victories, and such sort of things; in a 
short while vou shall see a victory over prejudice and error—a victory that shal] 
send down my name with honour to a posterity, that shall receive the names of 
your blood-shedding heroes with execration.”’ 

Ina day ortwo after, I came to him to borrow a German book upon the 
— that was then making a considerable noise. He gave it me immedi- 
ately 

** This man,” said he, “shows plainly there is something in him; but how 
wotully does he come short of the truth. Look what a rigmarole—I have mark- 
ed it out m pencil—about the function of the cerebellum ! 


' 
sense! Have men no eves? 


Nonsense—non- 
The function of that organ is motion, or will, 
for they are the same thing—nothing but motion: it is just a galvanic battery, 
the plates of it are as plain as those of the pileon the table there: and yet 
the se blind beetles go guessing about, afraid as it were to come at once upon 
the fact. Give me down that preparation ; look here, can anything be plainer ? 
—but to give you f rther proof—” : 

Here he caught a liy rabbit, from a number he had under the window-sill, 
secured it, and, taking his instruments, elevated with much dexterity the back 
part of its cramium, so as to expose the organ alluded to. He then took a wire, 
and touching it in different parts, by that means made the animal move in ya- 
rious directions, as | desired. j 

I was struck with wonder and delight, aud clasped his hand, saying, “ Johns 
you are a genius!” 

He gave one of his peculiar smiles, and remained for several minutes motion- 
less, apparently lost in thought 


“ Yes,” said he ; “ you are astonished at this experiment, but you shall soon 








see one that will almost make you perform that fools’ act which they cail w rship 
| —an act, which ere I die, [ will blot out from among the follies of men.” 
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said he to me one day, when I was talking to him in | 
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|towards us, and the head towards the other side of the hall. 
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Aelas, poor fellow ! 

I then gathered from him, that Dr. Q and himself were constructing 
together an electric apparatus of unprecedented magnitude with which certain 
experiments of a most stupendous nature were to be performed. 

‘* Now then,” said he, ‘‘ if I could just get together a hundred pounds more, 
I should have half the right of ownership to the apparatus, and be enabled to 
use it at my own pleasure. I shall write home, and implore my father to get 
it me, by any means.” : . 

Two days after his father called upon us, and presented him with the mo- 
ney. 

"Elias was now overjoyed ; he appeared completely possessed, passing his 
whole time either in his own apartments, or at Dr. Q *s house, which was 
just in the neighbourhood. } Ries 

For my own part, I went on with my studies as weil as I could, thinking more 
of the lovely Katharine, than of her strange and enthusiastic brother. 

One evening as I was sitting musing over my books, he came in; I had not 
seen him in my rooms for a month, so engrossed had he been with his new pur- 
suit. I had never before observed him in such a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment as he was in that evening. Hardly ever before had his conversation been 
of a more singular and unearthly character ; he could not rest, he moved from 
one part of the room to another, whilst his eye burned with a wild enthusiasm. 
I was surprised, and when he had become more settled, inquired what had so 
moved him. 

“To-morrow, George, our experiments begin. There are four men to be 
hung at the (here he mentioned one of the places of public execution.) 
Dr. Q——— has been and secured for our theatre the most muscular subject— 
it is one Bill Severn, a notorious scoundrel as ever lived. The doctor was go- 
ing to tell me along story about his crimes, but what did I care? all I asked 
was whether he was a suitable subject, and the answer was—None could be 
more so; that was enough forme. A curious thing, isn’t it, that upon the bo- 
dy of that man, probably one of the most atrocious villains that ever disgraced 
his nature, will be built discoveries that will make the world ring with admira- 
tion, nay, tremble with awe !” 

I may mention here, that at that time capital punishments were a hundred 
times more frequent than they are now. Criminals were executed then for of- 
fences that would now be expiated by infinitely minor punishments, though from 
the state of society, and the want of a proper police, crimes themselves were 
much more numerous, and of a more aggravated description. The common 
rule, too, was to give the bodies of those who met their deaths by public exe- 
cution, to the anatomical schools; a practice that is, I believe, now rightly 
abolished. 

On his departure, which was pretty late, I endeavoured to study, but could 
not ; it seemed as if he had infected me with a portion of his excitement. I 
felt uneasy and racked, I could not compose myself to serious thought, and a pe- 
culiar kind of ominous feeling crept over me. 

I went to sleep, for I had had little the night before, having been out with a 
case. I slept, but all night long thé nightmare sat upon my chest, and when 
L awoke in the morning, it was only by freely dashing my temples with cold 
water that I could bring myself to my usual state of mind. 

Early in the day Elias came to me ; he appeared fagged and exhausted—in 
fact, he had been up all the night previous with Dr. Q———, getting into or- 
der tle apparatus for their experiments. He sat down to wait till I dressed, 
and took a book, but immediately falling forward on the table, slept deeply. 

In about an hour I awakened him, when he started up, quite refreshed and 
vigorous; all his former spirits had returned, and he continued to converse 

with me in his usual strain. 

We went out together, and walked along to the anatomical theatre. As we 
went, we could hear little knots of people talking together about the execu- 
tions, thai were that day to take place—my ear canght frequently the name 
** Sever 








That is our man,” said Johns; ‘what a talk is made about him !— 
Suppose now Dr (and he mentioned a very distinguished natural 
philosopher,) were to die—a martyr to science, even—how many would 
know of it? And this is fame, George, that we are all working so hard 
for 1" 

Dr. X————’s anatomical theatre—I don’t know whether or not it yet 
stands—was a very fine, large, square hall. You entered it from the wide 
stair on the outside, near the ceiling, and on looking down into it, could per- 
ceive a semicircular area, or open space, from which the seats rose, tier above 
tier, till the heads of those in the highest touched the cornice. Two stairs 
led down among the seats to this area. Init stood a long square table of 
mahogany bound and clasped with brass. It had a number of hinges and fold 
ings, and swung round in all directions, upon a ball-and-socket joint in its pe- 
destal 

The roof, which was very lofty, was lighted by four great windows of 
dimmed glass, and from it were suspended, by cords passing through the crown 
of the skull, fouror five large skeletons, which swung slowly round upon 
their ropes, as if surveying with their dark, hollow, eyeless sockets, the va- 
rious members of the assemblage. Behind the area was a recess, supported 
on two pillars of marble, and with a door at each side leading into the other 
anatoniica; rooms. 

Partly in this recess, and partly om the leaden floor of the area, were placed 
the Various portions of an immense galvanic apparatus ; the plates, I am sure, 
were above a foot square each, and two or three hundred in number. On the 
table was a small box of a dark polished wood, mounted in silver, and contain- 
ing dissecting instruments. There was yet no one in the open space, but the 
whole seated part was crowded up to the very ceiling, though none were ad- 
mitted but gentlemen who had received cards of invitation. 

As we entered at the top, all eyes were turned to us, and immediately the 
hollow seats resounded with a burst of applause. Johns, in whose honour, I 
need hardly sav, this was done, pressed my arm. I looked at him; there was 
on his pale intellectual face a flush of pride and enthusiasm, while his deep blue 
eye seemed to bum. We found our way down to a side-seat, the first from the 
area, Which had been kept for us, and sat down to await the coming scene. As 
I sat, I could not help admiring the magnitude, as well as elegance of the appa- 
ratus, as it stood before me. I think it was the largest that has ever been con- 
structed ; indeed, when it was in action, several gentlemen afterwards declared 
they had felt its influence on their bodies, though seated at’a considerable dis- 
tance, and altogether unconnected with it. 

After a while, several elderly gentlemen entered by one of the doors into the 
arena, one of them enveloped completely in a gown of black-glazed leather : 
this was Dr. Z , the demonstrator of anatomy. Dr. Q , Who was among 
them, came over to Mr Johns, and entered into conversation. 

About ten minutes elapsed, when a young man came in suddenly, and whis- 
pered to Dr. Z They were all immediately on the alert; the acid was 
poured on, the apparatus put in action, and ere we were aware, one of the gen- 
tlemen was thrown to the floor by a violent shock from the wires having acci- 
dentally got entangled about his person. Things were put to rights, and, in 
another minute, several men hurried into the room, bearing a body, with a sheet 
thrown looselely around it. Thereupon arose a loud murmer throughout the 
crowded hall, and every one sprang to his feet, shifting about, and pushing 
aside his neighbours’ heads and shoulders to get a good view. ‘The men who 
had borne in the body placed it face downwards on the long table, with the feet 
They then 
removed the sheet and withdrew ; and there lay before me Severn, the house- 
breaker, highwayman and murderer. 

I have never seen a more musculai frame than he presented. Every fibre 
was in a state of rigid tension, displaying the strength and elegance of his form 
to most striking advantage. The hair of the head was of an iron-gray colour, 
in some places almost white. é 

Dr. Z took out his scalpels, and Dr. Q crossing to Johns, told him 
that the neck appeared not to have sustained any perceptible injury, owing 
perhaps to the strength of its muscles. Johns was delighted. He took hold of 
Q *s hand between his own, and looked at him with features full of anxious 
hope, lighted up every now and then with the wild unearthly expression so pe- 
culiar to them 

Dr. Q then went forward and addressed the assemblage, telling them 
that the body had been suspended by the neck for one hour, and had now been 
nearly half that time cut down, and was of course quite dead. He spoke in 4 
hurried excited manner. He would now, he said, proceed to try upon it the 
powers of his battery, inthe hope of restoring to it pulsation, respiration, and 
motion. 

“Yes, LIFE!” said Johns to me. “ Vitality—intelligence—mind! Yes, 
that corpse which for this hour has been dead and cold, as a clod of the valley, 
shall, in ten minutes, walk forth from this hal! a LIVING SOUL! I shall be 
the power that shall have put the breath of life into its nostrils. I shall be 
proclaimed before this meeting—before London, England, the world, as the 
first being that has ever I shall not go on—it was a sentence of most 
hideous blasphemy. 

As he spoke, his eyes gleamed with an enthusiasm almost maniacal. It was 
the last flash of his wayward but magnificent intellect ; the last irradiation of 
a spirit that gave all but sensible indication of its presence 

Dr. Z now proceeded to make incisions down upon important nerves In 
various parts of the body. The wires were then applied. The body slowly 
drew up its lower limb—I saw the muscles clubbed up in knots under the skin. 
The next moment it was thrown out with fearful violence, and fell back motion- 
less upon the table. Thereupon arose from every part of that great hall a 
thunder of applause. 



































The excitement was now most intense ; for my own part, I could not take 
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i ohns at 
my eyes from the table. I had — a such a being as J 
my side, so engrossed was I with the scene re mee body, violent convul- 

The wires were now applied to different par _— weovensil oh tothe 
sive motions of various kinds being produced. aa 5 Grewn spasmodieally 
nerves of the head and face. The head was imme — tenths Gbpestie:to 
back, the face looking right up from the table = on whe did see @, saversl 
me. I could not of course see it, but of the ea aan eae weal, fad 
rose shruptiy, and cage. gate 20 = a ‘abeue through the area to the 
another fainted away, and was a d brought to bear upon the phrenic 
rooms adjoining. The galvanic fluid was — “ a at first low, then natural, 
or nerve of respiration ; breathing immediate y began, ’ 
then hurried, labouring, at last gasping. 

The wire from the one pole of = “P See whe allie; $0 the on that 
nerve that runs down the thigh behind, Hest wan terrife. ‘The oorpee 
comes out upon the bone over Be eih i “fa : upward, and rose upon its 
suddenly turned completely round with = ac — les keep mo from 
haunches, every muscle being fixed in rigid spas Aaa poet we oat 
beholding such a sight again ' Its neck was thrust forward, gg 

its y was con ’ . 
pein wag wee a De the eyeballs with their dead glazed pupils protruding 
were d . strils were widely dilated, while a horrible greenish 
ee ee ee on 2 i king lips. I could not remove my eyes 
foam oozed out at the corners of its working Hp . ce pe 
from it for one fraction of a second. Never, before or since, as my 
been absorbed by such a feeling of unutterable horror ! (ad naan 

A moment and it suddenly raised its right arm, and pent porter ro 
with its forefinger to Johns, who sat beside me ; while its ghast ys “ 7 —— : 
glared in the same direction, and every fibre of its face was twitche 
most diabolic, gibbering grin. oe: 

I felt sick and faint ; the theatre swam around me, but at that instant my ears 
were cut to the quick by a cry. With the sights and shouts of = os patmaeel 
room I have been familiar, but never has my heart quailed at such a scream. 
I had at first the idea that it rose from the corpse on the table, but the next in- 
stant a heavy body fell against my shoulder. A dreadful idea shot across my 
mind—that ery came from Johns, and in its prolonged splitting yell, my ear 
could trace the articulate words— 

“MY FATHER !” 

In the utterance of it, he had sprung up clean into the air, as the stag is said 
to do when the bullet enters its heart. It was his body that fell against my 
shoulder, and he was now lying at my feet. ; 
sas nent was his father! “Severn the robber, and Johns the flower and bird- 
fancier, were one and the same. ‘The man who had a‘ first avoided me—who 
had seized my bridle at midnight on the highway—whose guest I had been for 
three happy weeks—whose daughter was the subject of my reveries by day, 
and of my dreams by night—the kird, doting father of my gifted friend—the 
ruined merchant—the highwayman, the burglar, the murderer, all were one 
man, and his insensate body now lay before me, the writhing subject of hideous 
experiments. I knew the features well—but the grey hair !—could the black 
have been but an artificial disguise '—or was this the effect of the agony of 
sleepless nights in the condemned cell? ‘ 

But alas for thee, vain and presumptuous mortal! where is now thy proud 
and blasphemous spirit, thy mighty genius that could dare attempt by spells of 
earthly science to call back to its mangled tenement of clay the guilty soul, 
already trembling before the throne of its Judge’ How fearfully has thy 
deep sin been visited upon thee, poor frail child of clay! Has not thy very 
crime been, by the finger that works unseen, turned into the instrument of 
thy dreadful chastisement?} Where canst thou hide thee now, poor stricken 
worm? Where are thy theories now, thy scoffs and arguings, that led away 
many a weak spirit into eternal ruin? 

No ear but mine appeared to have understood that cry. It was the belief 
of all that he had fainted away, as had the other gentlemen, from fright or agi- 
tation. I took him up in my arms, and bore his light slender form from the 
theatre. 






aratus was now affixed to the large 


The gentlemen went on with their experiments,—with what success I know | 


not ; of course their object, viz., restoration of life to the body (for whatever 
Dr. Q 
attained ; neither do I know what became of the body afterwards. 

I sent the porter of the rooms for a hackney-coach, into which, with his as- 
sistance, I placed my senseless friend, and then getting in, desired the coach- 
man to drive to his apartments. They were situated in a quiet street down in 
Westminster. A widow lady, from whom he held them, occupied, with her 
servant-girl, the ground-floor and kitchen below : all above was his. I left him 
in the carriage, and running up to the door, opened it with a key I had received 
from him long before. I went rapidly along the passage to seek the landlady’s 
assistance, when on opening the door, who should I see sitting in the centre of 
the room, all pale and dishevelled, but his gentle sister, my own Catherine! I 
started back in new amazement. She rose slowly to her feet, and addressed 
me slowly, and with difficulty, while | could see the sweat in drops, like pin- 
points, starting out all over her beautiful face. 

‘Don’t speak to me, Mr. - ,’ said she. ‘TI have found out what I am— 
whose—child I—am. Where is my—brother?” She continued to move her 
lips, though uttering no sound,—the globus hystericus had risen in her throat, 
and was choking her; her eyes swam in their sockets, she reeled, and fell back- 
wards, and it was with the greatest difficulty I prevented her from falling with 
her head upon the fire. 

Never was I in a state of such painful perplexity. I knew net what to do, 
—imprinting a hurried kiss on her cold, damp cheek, I put her under the charge 
of the landlady, and ran out to attend to her brother. With the help of the 
coachman, I had him conveyed upstairs to bed. Oh, with what bitterness did 
I now look upon the piles of books and apparatus that impeded our steps at 
every turn—the very bed had to be cleared of them, ere we could put him into 
it. Having dismissed the man, I endeavoured to ascertain the precise nature 
of his symptoms. 








His pulse I found to be very slow and calm—more so by much than natu- 
ral, as likewise was his breathing; his skin was very cool, but not cold; his 
limbs were slightly stiff; if I lifted his arm, it would remain up for a moment, 
and then slowly sink again to the level position upon the bed. I found his pu- 


pils not to be affected by the sudden approach of light, and from his nostrils | 


were distilling a few drops of blood,—which last symptom might, however, 
have been occasioned by his fall. 

Having satistied myself that he was in a fit of catalepsy, or some anoma- 
lous nervous affection, I went downstairs to see what had become of her. I 
found her in a deep sleep on the sofa, with the good landlady sitting on a chair 
beside her. She motioned me not to come in. I went into her bedroom, 
where she immediately joined me. She told me that the poor young lady had 
been raving dreadfully, and must have escaped from her keepers the night 
before, as she said she had walked that morning more than a dozen miles to 
London. It was the worthy woman's firm persuasion, that the gentle girl 


was deranged ; she had consequently kept her in talk, as she said, with | 


considerable doubt about her own safety, excepting that Mr. Johns would 


come home, and take her under his own charge, and have her put under her 
former restraint. 


I do not think I ever passed a day in all my life pregnant with events of | 


such a harrowing nature. I fervently pray Heaven, I may never again have to 
pass such another. Isat by the bedside all that night, watching my friend's 
pale, moveless, expressionless face, and thinking over the startling events I 
have narrated. I did this till a strange superstitious feeling crept over me ; I 
was certain the glaring face of the galvanised corpse was behind my head, 
while an irresistible desire, and yet mortal dread to look round, possessed me ; 
—this feeling increased to torture—I could bear it no longer, but rushing from 
the apartment and out of the house, I walked up and down the street in front 
till day, and then re-entered. I ascended to his bedroom—I found Katherine 
sitting beside his head. She rose up as I came in, and, I assure you, I trem- 
bled as I greeted her. : 

She stood up quiet and calm before me. He features liad acquired a cold, 
stony-hard look ; a Siddons-sort of expression, only real, not acted, that told 
me the bitterness of grief—of death itself, was already past. I knew that 
now, though I were to thrust a knife into her flesh, she would shed no tear, ut- 
ternocry. My eyes sought the floor before her passionless gaze 
her that peculiar feeling of reverence and awe which the old Greek trayedians 
so well describe, as hanging about the presence of Orestes, Q&dipus, and 
others, whom the gods had visited with extreme affliction. Mv clothes felt 
cold and rough upon my skin as I heard her. She addressed me in the style of 
ordinary conversation, but slowly, and with effort. 


““T see, Mr. » you know all. He turned out to be a most atrocious fe- 
lon whom I regarded as—a father. 1 never knew it till two days ago. My mo- 
ther told me with her latest breath—she is dead now—she had known it all 
along. But my brother—my poor, dear, noble Elias, thought him a deity. 
Yes, we have been reared upon the wages of crime! It came 
lightning ; I ran out of the house as [| was, and 
London. 





upon me like 
found my way on foot to 
When I arrived, I was borne away by crowds of people, ull I came 
to—the place. Yes, Mr. ——, with my own eyes I saw it—i saw the great 
dark prison, the blac!: beams of the gibbet—I saw HIM! I heard the shouts 
and execrations that rose, an audible cloud, from the great sea of human | 
ings that rolled hither and thither beneath. I heard bim speak—-I heard the 
rumbling crash of the hideous engine, and the one universal groan that burst 
froin the vast multitude. at the off ring up of the horrible sacrifice! J 
and saw it all; and my God! my God! I did not die!” 

Here she bent her head upon her senseless brother's bosom,and continued in 


heard 


torted into innumerable wrinkles, the eyelids | 


or others may have recorded—that I know tas the object) was not | 


I felt for } 





that attitude. I paced the room slowly in a state of mental agony, second on- 
ly to her own. 

After a time she rose. Her eyes were quite dry—her features unchanged. 
She intended to stay and be her brother’s nurse, and desired I would not injure 
my prospects by neglect of my studies on his or her account, or bring disgrace 

| wpon myself, or wound my own feelings by keeping company with such charac- 
ters as | had found them to be. 

I left her for a time, and went and addressed myself to my medical pur- 
| Suits, endeavouring to attend to the usual routine, though I thought for seve- 
| ral on I felt my reason giving way under the trials to which it had been sub- 

jected. 
I came continually twice or thrice a day to the house, and often sat alone 
| reading by the brother’s bedside at night, to let her get a few hours’ rest. 
_He had now lain in the state I have described for many days, when one 
night I sat beside him copying out some short-hand notes. It was soon after 
/midnight, and [ had desisted for a moment from my writing, and was 
watching his face as it lay pale and cold in the light of my reading-lamp. A 
variety of thoughts were rapidly chasing each other through my mind, 
; When suddenly | thought I saw his eyelids quiver. 1 rose in an instant to my 
| feet, and stood over him, trembling with suspense. Gradually he opened his 
te and turned his face round to me. His features slowly relaxed into a wan 
smile. 
“Oh,” said he, in a difficult whisper, “are you there, George!” He 
coughed. ‘Bless me, how weak I am! Have I been ill’? what has been the 
matter, pray !” 


“You have been ill, my dear Johns, very, very ill indeed,” said I, my heart 
| was so full. : 

“T have, have I. What was it, eh? A fit, I suppose, for T have no recol- 
lection of it. How unfortunate! I must be up to X——'s Theatre to-mor- 
row. Has Q called ? Send him here the moment he comes.” 

“T think,” he continued again, “I must have been dreaming latterly. Could 
you guess what it was about?” 

] expressed my inability. 

“| dreamt there was a God, George.” 

I was thunderstruck, and continued silent ; he went on— 

‘* < have some singular doubts now about that point. It looks not so impos- 
sible to me now as it did. Will you oblige me by going to my laboratory, and 
bringing me a glass of solution of permuriate of mercury, and another of the 
volatile alkali!” 

I did so. 

“* Now,” said he, “ would not one, from the analogy of every other experi- 
ment man has made, expect that on pouring these together, the red oxyde of 
mercury would be separated and thrown down, and yet you see, when you come 
actually to perform the experiment,” (I did so,) “you find, that in direct con- 
travention of every known chemical law, a white substance is formed, of which 
no man has yet explained the nature. Now suppose lt believe myself, and 
teach others, that according to every known fact in science, there can be no 
such thing as a Supreme Being,—but upon coming to the last and only conclu- 
sive experiment, death, we find, when too late, that there is a white unexplain- 
able precipitate, in place of a regular scientific red one, that there is an aveng- 
ing God, in place of a system of nature.” 

{ was much struck by this singular and most original sort of argument, so 
much in accordance with the usual strain of all he thought, said, and did. 1 
knew not rightly what to think. Was this but what is vulgarly styled “a 
lighting up before death,” or was it the first symptom of a return to health and 
vigour of mind and body.” 

He lay for a while still and silent. 

‘*T say,” said he to me, “ there is a breath of cold air blowing upon my left 
j foot, will you just cover it rightly with the clothes !” 

‘Why, man, your feet are both quite covered and warm.” 

‘* Are they '—why then,” he shuddered slightly, “ it is—it must be—I am 
| going to have another fit—its the aura, George, the aura.”* He trembled 
| very much. ‘“* How strange ! it is moving up my leg—give me your hand, dear 
” He clasped it violently. “It is on my thigh now, rising over my 
body, my breast, my neck, my fe 

Here a strong convulsion passed over his features, wrenching them into 
; an expression of unendurable agony, presenting a most striking resemblance 

to the face of his father’s corpse on that frightful day in the Anatomical 
Theatre. 
| ‘Lhe next instant the graspon my hand was relaxed, and he was gone to his 
account. ‘The last experiment was made, but he could never return to tell its 
| result. 
I closed his eyes, and composed his features as well as I could, and then 
went downstairs to the landlady’s parlour, where I sat till morning. I was 
| sitting musing by the fire, when the bell rang from the death-chamber. 1 
| started, though it was broad daylight, and as I ascended the stair, almost ex- 
| pected to find him sitting up and speaking—so different was he in every respect 
| from ordinary men. On entering, I perceived Miss Johns standing by the bed. 


| She looked at me with the same stony gaze as I stood with the handle of the 
| door in my hand. 











| 





| 


} George. 





‘“* He is changed,” said she. 

** He is dead, Miss Johns.” 

“Then God be merciful to him !”’ 

“ Amen.” 

*¢ Leave me Mr. , leave me.”’ J hastily withdrew, as the poor bereaved 
girl seated herself beside her brother’s body, with the look of one on whose 
brow the thunderbolt had descended, to whom fate had done its worst, who had 
no more to fear or wish for now. 

I went home to my own rooms. 

Next day I received a note stating her wish that I should attend her bro- 
ther’s funers! on a particular day. | flew to the house, but the worthy landlady 
informed me she had shut herself up along with the body and could see no one 
I retired. 

‘The funeral, which was the most humble and private one I was almos t 
ever concerned in, was hardly over when I sought her once more. Oh how 
I loved that poor distracted girl !—how [ longed to take her to my heart, 
and hide all her disgraces and afHictions in my bosom—her, the fair and 
spotless child of the robber and murderer—the gem taken from the hilt of a 
dagger ! 

‘That interview shall never pass from my memory. I was deeply affected ; 
she preserved the same cold soulless manner she had shown from the first. 
Alas my heart! How different from the light feminine grace, the gentle sim- 
plicity, and innocent warmth and cheerfulness, with which she shed light and 
love around her, as she moved, a happy and most bewitching woman, among 
the flowers and singing-birds of her father’s garden,—herself a blind to divert 
suspicion, a hundred times more affectual than his active cunning could have 
, ever expected even them to be. Her beauty still remained, but it was become 
like that of a marble Niobe, cold, heartless, and blasted ! 

We talked together for a considerable time. At length, in a frenzy of pas- 
sion, I fell before her as she sat, and confessed to her the absorbing love that 
had shut out from my mind every other affection. I would do or suffer any- 
| thing—go with her anywhere—labour for her bread, if J were but made happy 
in the heaven of her presence. What was it to me that her father was a fe- 
lon? what did that detract from her bright mental aud bodily beauty. I would 
have taken her from the foot of the gibbet, and made her the wife of my bosom 
in the eyes of all men. 

She answered me with the same stoical tone and expression, ‘‘ It can never 
be, Mr ; your wife can never be Severn's daughter. I believe all 
you say is truth, for I feel it myself. Yes, if it be any satisfaction to you to 
know it, I have loved you fervently and truly, and never mortal, out of my 
own family, but yourself; and that with a love, growing from the first day [ 
saw you led into my presence, blushing and distant, by my noble brother, who 
is inhis grave. He loved you much, but never as | did—as I do, George, 
even now, while I sit here a seared and broken-hearted being. It is not 
womanlike to tell you so; butI have been tried as never woman was, and 
everything about me is changed now, nothing of old is left but my love for 
you.” 

As she talked, she sat, cali, and devoid of all apparent emotion. A 
mother giving advice to a young boy, is the only thing, that, to my mind, 
comes near to her manner. She gave me a long tress of her fair hair, and 
another of Elias’s—then severed a lock from my temple, and, stooping for- 
, ward, kissed my lips. I actually recoiled as she did this, so unmoved and 
statue-like she seemed. She rose and slowly withdrew. I never saw her face 
in life again. 

On going to the house next day I found she had left it; not even the land- 
lady was aware of her silent departure, but could hardly be convinced she was 
really gone. Everything of Mr. Johns’s effects she had left untouched, and of 
these his creditors forthwith took possession. 








* The Aura Epileptica, vulgarly called “‘the Warning,” a peculiar feeling. which in- 
dicates to those afflicted with epilepsy and other nervous disorders, when a fit is about 
tocome on. Every different patient haa one of a different kind ; sometimes it appears 
like an inseet creeping along the skin towards the head ; sometimes a bresth of cold 
air, as in the tale; sometimes a wave of water; and in such instances, it generally be- 
gis from a finger or toe, and moves up the limb, rapidly or slowly, as the case may be 
When the latter, it is often stopped and the fit actually prevented, by binding a ligature 
tightly round the limb, so as to *‘ catch it,” as the patients say. But these are not the 
oniy forms it putson. Some have it of a startling, or even terrific description, as a 
flash of lightning, or the appearance of a rock falling on their heads, or of an abyss 
suddenly yawning in the pavement I knew one gentleman to whom it appeared as a 

| dark, indistinet, armed figure, which moved rapidly before his eyes, launching a javelin 
at Lum as it passed, when immediately the fit caught him. 
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I made every inquiry regarding the life of Severn r wi 

duly attracting notice. T found that the robbery for - 7 gel 
the very one by which he had supplied his son with the money necessary to 
complete his Galvanic apparatus. if had been committed upon a naval officer, a 
very active, determined man,who, trusting to his speed of foot, for which he was 
celebrated, had, after delivering up his money and valuables, suddenly drawn 
his sword, and hamstrung the gray horse, to the strength and speed of which 
and its facility of disguise, its owner had so often owed escape from “ 
suit and from detection. After this he had managed to keep always about 
fifty yards distance between him and the robber, as he was a very slight per- 
son, and a very child, compared to his powerful adversary,—following when he 
went on, stopping when he stopped, and running when he chased. In this 
way he never lost sight of him till he had him secured in the streets of Lon- 
don, next morning, twenty miles distant from the spot where the crime was 
committed. 

In the mean time I made a vow of bachelorhood ; but when we make vows 
in early life, we little know what it is we are doing. I kept it, however, for 
twenty years, when I married my present lady, your old mistress, Charles ;— 
but, alas! it is not years, nor an eternity, that shall efface the bitter love which 
a former period of my life had burnt into my heart. 

———— 


SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI. 
A TOUR BY PATISON HUNTER, ESQ.—[ Continued. 

The favourable results of the “ forward movements” were destined to be 
even more manifold than the Commodore in the surmises of this despatch ex- 
pressed (alluding to a despatch which there is not here room to quote.) With- 
ina short succeeding period after the combat of Cornichovahn, we will see 
every portion of the Syrian coast, hitherto unconquered, from Arabia Petrea 
to Asia Minor, wrested from the hands of the Egyptians. At the samc time, 
its effects on the enemy in the interior were alike injurious. Ibrahim had lost 
the spell hitherto attached to his name—he could no longer be considered by 
his soldiery as personally invincible : he had been attacked and routed by nearly 
an equal number of men, and those composed solely of Turks, whom he ever 
affected most to despise. The consequences, also, of his divided and weak 
scheme of defence, still farther embarrassed him at that moment. The flower 
and bulk of his arms, were far away in the Passes of the Taurus, and he was 
surrounded only by men driven in by defeat from the coast. The large interior 
towns, from whence he drew his principal provisions and supplies, required now 
the additional assistance of his troops to prevent their rebellion. Damascus, 
Homs, and Aleppo, at once showed signs of open revolt. At this moment, 
also, he was forsaken by his former firmest adherent—the old Emir Beschir ; 
who had watched with a cautious eye the influx of evil fortune, and at the mo- 
ment when the seale turned, saved himself by participation in the ranks of the 
opponents. Ibrahim, little less shrewd than the Emir, had for along time seen 
symptoms of this defection. An officer on the Staff of the Pacha subsequently 
informed me, that spies were at that time placed round the person of the Emir, 
to watch strictly his correspondence ; and timely to put him out of the way, if 
intentions of secession were made evident. But that old man was too crafty 
thus to be entrapped; and the talents, which had often before supported 
his unjust master, were with effect employed against him in personal de- 
lence. 

The Admiral secretly received from the Emir Beschir, an offer on his part 
to join the Sultan’s cause, and to employ therein the whole of his influence ; 
on condition only that the former would give a written guarantee of safety, for 
his property and person. ‘This was at once accorded, and the Emir, a few days 
afterwards appeared at Sidon, having safely brought with him his family and 
suit ; moreover, what was of more importance in his estimation, a large sum 
inmoney and in jewels. He was conveyed in a steamer from Sidon to the 
Admiral, who was before Beyrout, and was at once brought on board the 
Flag-ship (Oct. 14th). As the result of his interview with the Commander-in- 
Chief, he was shortly afterwards sent to Malta, with his property and family ; 
where he desired an honourable asylum, which was granted ; since he was for- 
bidden to remain longer in Syria, a legitimate successor having previously been 
appointed. 

It may be permitted me to depart for a moment from the theme of my narra- 
tive, in a further digression respecting the history and character of this hitherto 
little known, but remarkable man. 

The old Emir Beschir was sovereign Prince of Lebanon, for a period of nearly 
fifty years. In that time, he became mixed up with most of the important 
events that occurred in Syria; and, perhaps, late troubles, which by popular 
discontent sprung up in the country, have been mainly owing to his agency. A 
member of the Shehab family, who for centuries have possessed the exclusive 
and acknowledged right of sovereignty in the Lebanon mountains, he all along 
managed to purchase, and to retain, the friendship of those around him in Syria 
superior to himself in authority—of the Pacha of Acre, to whom he was in sev- 
eral functions subordinate, whilst under the dominion of Turkey—and of Me- 
hemet latterly, to whom in character he is much allied. He, moreover, with 
every change in political events, succeeded in shaping his course successfully 
for his own safety: his conduct at Sidon was but a part of the feature of his 
whole life. Nor is his history free of suspicion, which, if true, would stam 
him with stains of a deeper die. The election of a Prince, chosen, indiscrimi- 
nately from any member of the extensive Shebab family is nominally vested in 
the hands of the Pacha of Acre—in other words, the right of nomination rests 
with the Porte: and the first proof of the late Emir’s talents was shown in his 
gaining that nomination over several cousins, more powerful, nay richer, than 
himself. It is said, and I believe truly, that the sons of his brether all died at 
the same time, victims to the bold ambition of their relative. Such adeed 
would but be in keeping with the facts of his after history. At the time when 
he became, as is termed, Emir Beschir, that ancient hereditary chieftainship had 
lost most of its power and territory, and was then little else than a high name 
with useless prerogatives. Other Emirs and Sheikhs had assumed equally 
potent authority, and ruled arbitrarily within their own districts, dependent only 
on the ‘Turks. Many of these were in Lebanon, but the most powerful was 
a Druse Sheikh, who commanded inthe more southern districts, and whose 
family—that of the Djonbelat—had progressively risen, as tne Shehab had be- 
come depressed. Bitter feuds were naturally the frequent result of such a state 
of things 

It would appear that the Emir Beschir, by tact and sagacity, more than by 
force, was not long in extending his rule over the whole of its ancient limits. If 
he fought, he could also diplomuatise (which in the East means bribe) ; and once 
seated over Lebanon, funds were supplied by fresh private imposts, heavily laid 
upon the peasantry. ‘The system of the Miri, which prevailed under the early 
Turkish government (and from which the Egyptian scheme was borrowed), ren- 
dered such means the more available ; by allowing him to collect taxes to any 
amount, without being accountable for them to the Porte, if her own irregular 
demands were satisfied. Yet, although sordid in the extreme, he took care 
that the Porte, equally with himself, shared the spoils ; and hence the depraved 
intelligence of his character, that, with a portion of his plunder, he ever pur- 
ehased impunity for fresh exactions. When Burckhardt saw the Emir in 1810, 
he described his nominal territory as then extending from the Bellad Akkar 
(the mountain district between Tripoli and Baalbec) to near Acre ; including 
the valley of the Bekaa (or plain between the two ranges of Lebanon), and the 
Djebel Essheikh portion of Anti-Libanus. He continues, “‘ The power of the 
Emir, however, is a mere shadow, the real government being in the hands of the 
Druse chief, Sheikh Beschir.”’ That Sheikh was of the before-mentioned family 
of the Djonbelat. Burckhardt gives the following information respecting the 
history of this Druse :-— 

About eighty years ago the country was divided into the two great parties 
of Keisy, whose banner was red, and Yemeny, whose banner was white, and 
the whole Christian population ranged itself on the one side or the other. 
The Keisy gained, at length, the entire ascendency, after which none but 
secret adherents of the Yemeny remained, and the name itself was forgotten. 
Then arose the three sects of the Djonbelat, Yezbeky, and Neked. These 
still exist ; thirty years ago the two first were equal, but the Djonbelat have 
now got the upper hand, and have succeeded in disuniting the Yezbeky and 
the Neked.” 

Even under the infamous Djezzar of Acre, whose constant aim was that of 
reducing the mountain chiefs, Druse and Christian, to more perfect subjection, 
the Emir managed to increase in power and territory ; and with Soleiman, the 
opposite successor of Djezzar, he obtained still greater favour. During the period 
of the early English operations in Syria, under Sir Syduey Smith, the Emir 
warmly attached himself to the British party; a recommendation he is not 
forgetful of at the present day. Burckhardt, in his remarks upon the Emir 
Beschir, by whom he was treated very kindly, and whom, in consequence, he 
was led to regard in a most favourable point of view, formed an opinion which 
time has proved to be most erroneous—the more remarkable when we consider 
the shrewdness and talent of that great traveller. He has the following partly 
prophetic passage :-— , 

“ By opposing the Druse parties to each other, and taking advantage of 
the Christian population, a man of genius and energy, of the Shehab family, 
might, perhaps, succeed in making himself the independent master of the 
mountain. Such an event would render this the most important government 
in Syria, and no military force the Turks could send would be able to over- 
throw it. But at present the Shehab appear to have no man of influence among 
them.” . 

How accurate, and how profound, was the knowledge which Burck- 


















hardt acquired of the countries to which he devoted his attention! We here 
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see him stating, in a few lines, an abstruse political opinion, which events have 
Verified to the very letter. As regards his conclusions on the personal charac- 
ter of the Emir, it is not at all astonishing that the latter, in a few days’ inter- 
course only which the traveller had with him, managed to blind him both as to 
his abilities and his real motives. , 

About the year 1827, the Emir considered himself sufficiently powerful to 
attack the Druse Sheikh of the Djonbelat, and who was then the acknowledged 
Chief of all the Druse sect in Syria. The warfare was prosecuted with vigour, 
and at length the Druses were signally defeated in a mountain conflict, not 
without celebrity in the country. The Emir Beschir, at once assumed an equal | 
sway over the Druse, as over his own Christian sect; but at the same time | 
retained as an official their former Sheikh, who annually received from him a 
robe, and kissed his hand in token of submission. The features of his govern- 
ment at this period, particularly denote him as possessed of crafty and politic 
skill. He was chief of two bodies of men, both of whom, by fanatical prejudices | 
and old feuds, heartily detested and abhorred the one the other—men alike 
opposed in character as in sentiment. Did he attempt to reconcile such differ- | 
ences, apparently so much to be dreaded! No; on the contrary, he fomented | 
them ! and a greater spirit of mutual hatred became engendered. He found | 
means, at the same time, of shifting the obloquy from himself; whilst he se- | 
eretly encouraged the causes of the evil feclings. This was accomplished by 
retraining several influential Druses about his person, whose concurrence 11 his 
views he had obtained. Several times did he make the Druse war against the | 
Christian, when the latter had revolted against the obduracy of his rule ; and 
as often directed the Christian prejudices against the Druse, when, in their turn, 
they murmured under his extortions. Yearly, however, he increased in wealth ; 
and, foreseeing future danger, made larger mvestments of capital in Furope*. 
In 1834, 1835, and 1836, great subsidies of men and provisions were furnish¢ d 
by the Emir Beschir to Ibrahim Pacha, principally from amongst the Druses ; 
yet, in the revolt of his own tribe, the Kisruan Maronites, in June of 1840, 
the Druses were readily prevailed upon to assist the Emir in bringing back 
the Christians to subjection. With one other fact I will conclude his history ; 
namely, that there are now in the Lebanon more than twenty of lus richest 
relatives, whom he has deprived of their eye-sight ; jealous lest they might ever 
plot his overthrow. 

The Emir, when inthe British squadron, had attained his 86th year ; was tall, 
and still erect in his gait—wearing a flowing white beard. | have since seen 
him in the Palace of the Florian at Malta, which has been allotted to him asa 
residence, and where, if experience has taught him wisdom, he will spend (with 
what contentment he may) the remainder of his days 

We will, on another occasion, consider the manifold and interesting results 
of the Emir’s career in Syria; in relation to its condition of to-day, and future 
prospects. 


* * * * * 


We are now at sea with the squadron, bound for Acre. I had the honour 
at the time to be on a visit with Walker Bey, in his flag-ship. ‘The occupants 
of the cabin included, besides the Bey and his Secretary, Mr. Walton, Selim 
Pacha, Capt. Laue, (of the Prussian Artillery,) and myself. It may be par- 
doned me if I dwell with more than ordinary lengthiness, upon the few inci- 
dents which presented themselves on board previous to the battle ; for I look 
back to my visit with unmixed interest, atfording me, as it did, from the very 
kind disposition of our host, and the great event which we al] became partici 
pators in, as well the happiest as the most momentous portion of a lorg pilgri- | 
mage throughout Europe and the East 





First we will inspect the ship. Her Turkish name I will not again repeat, 
lest it tax too much my reader's patience, as well as his powers of pronunci- 
ation. ‘ The days of yore,” (/a felicite des jours passes, as it was first ren- | 
dered to me,) a name which would seem to prove the Turks to be as capable of 
poetical retrospection, as others less obdurate and more enlighte ned As if 
they looked back with a sigh to the storied tines, ere yet the fairy gardens 
and palaces of the Bosphorus, had been profaned by the armed heel of the 
Infidel. Ere yet the western seamen dared to brave the monster-cannon of 
the Dardanelles; whilst Asia was the garden of the Mussulman: when her | 
armies conquered under the banner of their Prophet; and her navies annually 
swept up the richest freights of the Mediterranean. Whether or not such a | 
fancy dictated the name, the vessel which bore it was a fit emblem of Turkey 
in her fallen condition—patched up, old, lumbering, and leaky ; none, in fact, 
but a most daring sailor would have risked himself to sea in her for any time. 
She was then almost the only line-of-battle ship actually in possession of the 
Sultan: every one which had been considered tit for service having previously | 
been brought forward, and carried into Egypt, by the treachery of the Capitan | 
Pacha. She was found by Walker Bev, lying inthe old docks of Yeneguey, 
in the Marmora, where, being considered unseaworthy, she had been suffered 
to remain dismantled for many years. At the late crisis of affairs the latter 
officer had her repaired and retitted, and in a very few weeks, with a crew 
gathered from the rabble of Constantinople, she appeared off Beyrout. 





As to the crew—such a motley, strange-looking set, never met human eye 
before, so narrowly congregated together. ‘The Eastern traveller, who has 
seen in Stamboul the medley of strange figures and costumes, to be met with 
amongst the lowest orders in the populous quarters of that city, alone can com- 
prehend the spect acle Emaciated queer-looking Turks— ice-sellers —sponge- 
sellers—spice-sellers—et genus omne of that order; for with such, to the 
amount of 800 and upwards, had the ship in a few days been manned. Besides | 
these, were, perhaps, another hundred of more robust build and of fiercer ap- 
pearance, who, it is to be presumed, had previously been katkjees (boatmen.) | 


er country villagers. But not more than fwenty, of the whole complement, | 
had servedin a ship before. How can I describe things below decks! Com- | 
ing, as I did, from an English flag-ship, where everything is clean and in the 
perfection of order; where the healthy and stalwart crew have their “ mess- 
tables,”’ their “ kits,” and their “hammocks,” the contrast to the present spec- 
tacle was, of course, rendered more striking. He aps were squatting and lol- 
ling in every direction—some smoking, some eating, some quarrelling, and some 
(not a few) engaged upon a process of desirable extirpation, which * * *. 
But we will examine what of organization it had been possible to introduce 
amongst this ship’s company. A few essential points only had been aimed at 
by Walker Bey. The crew were divided into the several watches maintained 
inthe English service ; so that there was always a known and regular relief of 
duty. Next, in the most important evolutions, as tacking, wearing, shorten- | 
ing and making sail, certain stations and duties had been taught and assigned 
to particular portions of the crew, who thus knew, without confusion, their re- 
quired place upon hearing any of those orders given. As regarded the fighting 
part of the business—their lessons had been solely confined to working and 
maneeuvring the guns; “small arm men,” “boarders,” and the rest of the 
finer accomplishments, it would appear they had never been troubled with. The 
abundant washing of every deck in the ship, at a fixed early hour in the morn- 
ing, was the principal internal regulation enjoined. With these few duties to 
be performed, they were wisely left in other particulars, to do as they were 
wont. 
What I have described, is the main and lower-deck (the latter particularly.) 
In the Admiral’s cabin, on the poop, and on the quarter-deck, a scene of as 
much order and propriety was beheld as on board a British man-of-war. Walker 
Bey had too long been celebrated as the Commander of the finest and smartest 
ship in the British Navy, (the Vanguard,) to be able, it would seem, even to ex- 
ist on board, unless everything that met his eye, at least, was ship-shape. 
A Turkish sentry, bayonet in hand, was on guard at the door of the cabin 
We will enter it, by way of relief to what we have lately witnessed. The 
first portion is fitted up asa dining place, from whence another door conducts 
to an inner stern-cabin, then occupied by Selim Pacha. A few of the principal | 
eonfider tials of the Pacha cluster round this inner apartment ; the first, his | 
pipe-bearer—the next, one who waits on his beck, to bring, if necessary, coffee | 
or sherbet : these two individuals, manifestly, being not a little impressed with | 
the height and importance of their occupations. Let us further penetrate into 
the sanctum. The Pacha, a highly intelligent Turk, would be seen perched 
up in the corner of a sofa, the Jez covering his brows, and engaged, with the | 
usual grave abstraction of his countrymen, over a long and elegant pipe, the 
fumes of which he was inhaling. Opposite to lim, sitting in a modest and ex- 
pectant attitude, would be Selim Bey, his relative ; a young man, the beau 
ideal of a handsome Mussulman, and the most sterling best-educated Turk I 
have known. He spoke English fluently, having early been sent over to our 
country, by the former Grand Seigneur, and where he held a commission in the 
Artillery. Saluting the Pacha as you enter, by carrying your hand from your | 
mouth to your forehead, he politely motions you to be seated. Attendant No. 
1 looks in from the door at the Pacha’s face—the latter slightly nods. Atten- 
dant No. 2 does the same thing—the Pacha repeats asimilar token. The great 
man, then falling into his former abstraction, would most likely put to you but 
a very few stray questions, through his interpreter, Selim Bey. Evidently some- 
thing is wanting to give ease to the scene—it will soon be ex 
ly the first servant enters with a long pipe in his hand, surmounted by a mas- 
sive amber mouthpiece ; he goes down on his right knee, and, offering you the 
jewelled end, places the bowl in a brazen dish on the floor, and retires. If you 
Packer’ ae tet fel youl! more contrat a 
» P g this for granted, now enters freely into conversation ; 


until, at length, by the time No. 2 has b i 
y 2 rought you coffee, you are est she 
much to your ease and satisfaction + ilied FO ey 
Selim Pacha was the only Turk 


* It is sai = 
as | a that one of the principal yj lages near Marseilies is the entire property of 


t This is the best apology I can think of for Turkish ceremonials. 


| 


{ 
} 
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explained. Present- 


of authority who landed with the allies in 


Syria. He had then merely the rank and functions of a simple General of 
Brigade. During the time of the encampment, he was at the head of the 


_ Turkish troops, but entirely subordinate under the Admiral and Commodore. 


His straightforward and unassuming behaviour ; his prompt obedience to the 


| superior chiefs ; his gallant conduct in the field ; and his constant attention to 


the comfort of his soldiers—were the general theme of admiration. When, 


| however, the prospect of affairs brightened, as they shortly did, greater Pachas 


made their appearance. Syria began to offer temptations, and to be bid for at 
the Porte. Izzet Mehemet Pacha, one of the old school of three-tailed grind- 
ing Bashaws—trich as a Croesus with the fruits of long extortion—landed at 
Beyrout, rejoicing in the grandiloquent title of Governor of Syna, and of 
Egypt. ‘There can be no better proof of the watchful surveillance ever incum- 
bent on the European representatives at the Porte, who may be true well- 
wishers of ‘Turkish ascendancy, than the appointment, at such a moment, of a 
man like Izzet Pacha to chief authority in Syria. One of the most noted of 


| that selfish class of local administrators, who have mainly contributed to the 
| late abject condition of the Ottoman Empire ; a man who has, before now, 


allowed for their purchase in his pocket. It is true, he for a few days valiant- 
ly defended Varna against the Russians ; but he also evacuated it to her Gene- 
ral (well known for certain persuasive powers) at a very opportune moment. 
True it is, also, that he has many enemies in the Divan ; but at the same time, 
he has more friends there than any other Pacha—and a single individual, how- 
ever rich and astute, cannot purchase up the good opinions of a whole Sanhe- 
drim, such as is the Council at Constantinople. Selim Pacha, on old Izzet’s ar- 
rival, at once became deprived of power, although locally appointed as his 
Lieutenant ; nay, Izzet was placed superior even to the Commander, for the 
time being, of the Sultan’s forces. And what were his first proceedings in 
Beyrout! He sent for the members of the Shora, or municipal council, and 
inquired what debts of the late Government remained uncollected. On being 
informed that every para of available taxes had previously been called in, he 
asked if there were not other imposts, which it had been found impracticable to 
realize. ‘The latter was by no means difficult, for their Egyptian rulers had 
ceased only to impose burdens when the acme of their capabilities had been 
tested. A sumof twenty thousand piastres was found to be standing against 
the town. ‘ Let that money,” said the new Governor, “be collected from 
the inhabitants by to-morrow at noon, and all who fail shall suffer forfeiture of 
their effects.” Alas! alas! for the first fruits of the vaunted reformation in 
Turkey, and which, in the Commodore’s manifesto, was held out as ‘about to 
render the condition of Syria happy and comfortable.” But Izzet, luckily 
enough, soon after this, shot himself by accident in the leg, which brought him 
to death’s doors ; and from henceforward he remained confined to his bed, think- 
ing more about his life than the money of his newly-delegated subjects. Selim 
Pacha, consequently, again assumed the initiative ; and we now see him at his 
post, and on his way to participate in the dangers and the good fortune of the 
deed about to be achieved for his Sovereign. 

It may not be amiss to introduce several other characters at that time on 
board the Ottoman flag-ship ; and there cannot be a better opportunity than at 
the Admiral’s dinner-table. It was a repast which denoted the good taste, as 
well as the generosity, of our host: and, to suit the diversity of his guests, 
was the production of two artists—Italian and Turk. The opposite dainties 
of both continents, Asia and Europe, were handed round in rotation. No won- 
der the English Bey was a greater favourite with the ‘Turks than ever Intidel 


kept back evcn the shirts and shoes of his soldiers, in order to put the money 


| had been before ; for whilst his suavity and valour captivated their better judg- 
| ’ } | J 


inents, his richly-furnished board, open to all their higher officers, stole away 
what little remaining portion of their hearts prejudice might have held back 
Selim Pacha would now fill the head of the table ; on his night sat Osman Cap- 
tain, (Captain of the ship,) a fat jolly personage, his eye ht up with good hu- 
mour—as good an Eastern personification of our Jack Falstaff’s exterior as can 
he imagined ; next the Italian Doctor, a man of great merit im his profession, 
with Selim Bey, and several minor members of the Pacha’s suit: 

As touching my friend Osman Captain, I shall never forget the grave drolle- 
ry of a little incident respecting him, which occurred the firsi day I met this 
party at dinner. I had lifted my glass, thinking only at the moment of ihe fla- 
vour of some rich madeira, when I caught Osman’s eye, looking on with a de- 


| gree of most heart-rending participation. Although a Mussuliman, he could 


evidently appreciate the delights of the rosy god, if we might judge trom the 
blossoms on his jolly countenance. By -and-by the Admiral asked Selim Pa- 
cha if he would not take some champagne, since he passed the other wine 
Osman, before a reply could be given, addressed apparently a powerful recom- 
mendation to the Pacha in favour of the proposal, but the latter, gravely sha- 
king his head, and putting his hand on Osman’s mouth, replied to the inter- 
preter that he would not take any wine, since it was the season of the Rama- 
can. The best of the joke was, I knew both to be a little addicted to the 
pleasures of the bottle. Osman, who was no hypocrite, every other day at ta- 
ble took his wire, and enjoyed it like a Christian, but on this occasion was obli- 


| ged to refrain, although with no good grace, out of respect to the Pacha; and 


the latter was only fearful to give way, seeing strangers at table. 

The two days in which we were approaching Acre, afforded me so much 
pleasurable employment, as not to allow for a moment of gloomy sentiments 
intruding themselves. I then hed the pleasure of forming an acquaintance © ith 
Capt. Laue, a circumstance destined afterwards to afford me no small degree of 
satisfaction. ‘That gallant soldier, a veteran in the foriner wars of Europe, did 
me the honourof studying with me the Admiral’s plans of Acre and its road- 
stead. ‘The happy impressment with which he weighed the whole scheme of 


| attack—the defences of the enemy—and the dangers and probabilities on either 
| side, could noi fail to impart a degree of the same ardour and iaterest he so 
| full experienced. On the other hand, there was sufficient in the proceedings cf 


the ship to occupy attention. Preparations for the approaching conflict were 
everywhere observable. ‘The cabins on the main-deck were cleared away, so 
as to afford an open space from stem to stern. The brass railings and pillars 
which, with a view of ornament, had been placed on the poop and quarter- 
deck, were, where necessary, replaced with ropes. ‘This was done in order to 
avoid the dangerous splinters which would have occurred, had they been struck 
with shot ; but the proceeding occasioned much amazement to the Turks—ever 
improvident. ‘lhe leisure hours of the crew were devoted to other, and yhat 
they considered more important, preparations—the ordeal to be gone through 


| previous to admission into the society of the Howris, whom they seemed firm- 


ly to believe they had every chance of visiting within a short period. Several 
Dervishes being on board, the men were tutored by them ina long list of 
prayers yet in arrears. ‘Throughout the lower decks this was universal. Be- 


j tween every gun, fore and aft, groups of Turks were assembled on theii 


knees—their faces towards the East—their eyes closed—their lips rapidly mo 
ving—and, at intervals, prostrating themselves, breast and bellies, on the 
deck. 

Admiral Walker’s lot in the ship, was the only feature which might occasion 
sadness. On him the care of this strange crew devolved : on him at that mo- 
ment, the dread issues to be feared with such a massin action. Had the ship 
even to be put about, it was necessar, for him to be on deck, or probably the 
manceuvre would not have been executed safely. It was seldom, the vessel be- 
ing at sea, he considered his duty would allow him to take his clothes off !— 


| This, for an officer generally regarded as amongst the most distinguished in our 


Naval Service ! !—( To be continued.) 
en 
NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. NO. 2. 

Among the many incongruities of that composite piece of architecture, call- 
ed John Bull, there is nothing more striking than the contrast between his tho- 
rough nationality and his unbounded admiration for foreigners. Now, although 
we inay not entirely sympathize with, we can understand and appreciate this 
feature of his character, and see how he gratifies his very pride itself, in the at- 
tentions and civilities he bestows upon sirangers. ‘The feeling is intelligible 
too, because Frenchmen, Germans, and even Italians, notwithstanding the w.a- 
ny points of disparity between us have always certain qualities well worthy 
of respect, if not of imitation. France has a great literature, a name glorious 
in history, a people abounding in intelligence, skill, and invention ; in fact, all 
the attributes that make up a great nation. Germany has many of these, and 
though she lack the brilliant fancy, the sparkling wit of her neighbonr, has still 
a compensating fund in the rich resources of her judgment, and the profound 


| depths of her scholarship. Indeed, every continental country has its lesson 


for our benefit, and we would do well to cultivate the acquaintance of strangers, 
not only to disseminate more just views of ourselves and our institutions, but 
also for the adoption of such customs as seem worthy of imitation, aud such 
habits as may suit our condition in life ; while such is the case as regards those 
countries high in the scale of civilization, we would, by no means, extend the 
rule to others less happily constituted, less benignly gifted. The Corinthian 
boor with his garment of shec p-wool, or the Laplander with his snow-shoes 
and his hood of deerskin, may be both very natural ebjects of curiosity, but by 
no means subjects of imitation. , r 


Phe pet profession of England is the bar, and I see many reasons why this 


certain provisions for younger children independently of the pittance bectowed 
on them by their families. The army and the navy, the church and the bar. 
form then the only avenue to fortune for the highly born ; and one or other of 
these four roads must be adopted by him who would carve out his own career 
The bar, for many reasons, is the favourite—at least among those who place 
reliance in their intellect. Its estimation is high. It is not incompatible, but 
actually favourable to the pursuits of parliament. Its rewards are manifold and 
great ; and while there is a sufficiency of private ease and personal retirement 





should be the case. QOur law of primogeniture necessitates the existence of | 
| 





| in its practice, there is also enough of publicity for the most ambitiously-minded 
| seeker of the world’s applause and the world’s admiration. Were we only to 
| look back upon our history, we should find perhaps that the profession of the 
law would include almost two-thirds of our very greatest men. Astate law- 
_yers, deep politicians, eloquent debaters, profound scholars, men of wit, as 
| well as men of wisdom, have abounded in its ranks, and there is every reason 
why it should be, as I have called it, the pet profession. 
| Having conceded so much, may I now be permitted to take a nearer view of 
those men so highly distinguished : and for this purpose let me turn my reader’s 
attention to the practice of acriminal trial. The first duty of a good citizen, 
it will not be disputed, is, as far as in him lies, to promote obedience to the law, 
to repress crime, and bring outrage to punishment. No walk in life—no pro- 
fessional career—no uniform of scarlet or of black—no freemasonry of craft 
or calling can absolve him from this allegiance to his country. Yet, what do 
we see? The wretch stained with crime—polluted with iniquity—for which, 
perhaps, the statute-book contains neither name mor indictment—whose tremb- 
ling lips are eager to avow that guilt which, by confessing, he hopes may alle- 
viate the penalty—this man, I say, is checked in his intentions—he is warned 
not, by any chance expression, to hazard a conviction of his crime, and told in 
the language of the law not to criminate himself. But the matter stops not 
here—justice is an inveterate gambler—she is not satisfied when her antago- 
nist throws his cards upon the table confessing that he has not a trump nor a 
trick in his hand—no, like the most accomplished swindler of Baden or Bou- 
logne, she assumes a smile of casy and courteous benignity, and says, pooh, 
pooh! nonsense, my dear friend; you don’t know what may turn up; your 
cards are better than you think ; don’t be faint-hearted ; don’t you see you have 
the knave of trumps, 2. €., the cleverest lawyer for your defender; a thousand 
things may happen ; I may revoke, that is, the indictment may break down ; 
there are innumerable chances in your favour, so pluck up your courage and 
play the game out. 

He takes the advice, and however faint-hearted before, he now assumes a 
look of stern courage, or dogged indifference, and resolves to play for the stake. 
He remembers, however, that he is no adept in the game, and he addresses 
himself in consequence to some astute and subtle gambler, to whom he commits 
his cards and his chances. The trepidation or the inditlerence that he mani- 
fested before, now gradually gives way ; and however hopeless he had deemed 
his case at first he now begins to think that all is not lost. The very way his 
friend, the lawyer, shutHles and cuts the cards, imposes on his credulity and sug- 
gests a hope. He sees at once that he is a practised hand, and almost uncon- 
sciously he becomes deeply interested in the chances, and vacillations the game, 
he believed could have presented but one aspect of fortune. 

But the prisoner is not my object: I turn rather to the lawyer. Here then 
do we not see the accomplished gentleman—the finished scholar—the man of 
refinement and of learning, of character and station—standing forth the very 
embodiment of the individual inthe dock ? possessed of all his secrets—animat- 
ed by the same hopes—penetrated by the same fears—he endeavours by all 
the subtle ingenuity, with which craft and habit have gifted him, to confound the 
testimony—to disparage the truth—to pervert the inferences of all the witness- 
es. In fact, he employs all the stratagems of his calling, all the ingenuity of 
his mind, all the subtlety of his wit for the one end—that the man he believes 
in his own heart guilty, may, on the oaths of twelve honest men, be pronounced, 
innocent. 

From the opening of the trial to its close, this mental gladiator is an object 
of wonder and dread. Scareely aquality of the human mind is no exhibited by 
him in the brilliant panorama of his intellect. At first, the patient perusal of a 
complex and wordy indictment occupies him exclusively ; he then proceeds to 


cross-examine the witnesses—flattering this one—brow-beating that—suggest- 
ing—insinuating—amplifying, or retrenching, as the evidence would seem to 
favour or be adverse to his client. He ts alternately confident and doubtful, 
headlons aad hesitating—now hurried away on the full tide of his eloquence he 
expatiates in beautiful generalities on the glorious institution of trial by jury, 
ind apostrophizes justice ; or now, with broken utterance and plaintive voice, 


he supplicates the jury to be patient, and be carcful, in the decision they may 
come to. He implores them to remember that when they leave that court and 
return to the happy comforts of their home, that conscience will follow them, 
and the everlasting question crave for answer within them—were they sure of 
this man’s guilt?) He teaches them how fallacious are all human tests; he 
magnifies the slightest discrepancy of evidence into a broad and sweeping con- 
tradiction ; and while, witha prophetie menace, he pictures forth the undying 
remorse that pursues him who sheds innocent blood, he dismisses them with an 
iffecting picture of mental agony so great—of suffering so heart-rending, that, 
as they retire to the jury room, there isnot aman of the twelve that has not 
more or less of a personal interest in the acquittal of the prisoner. 

However bad, however de praved the human mind, it still leans to mercy ; the 
power to dispose of another man’s life is generally sufficient for the most ma- 
hgnané spirit in its thirst for vengeance. What then are the feelings of twelve 
calm, and perhaps, benevolent men, at a moment like this? The last words of 
the advocate have thrown a new element into the whole case, for independent 
of their verdict upon the prisoner comes now the direct appeal to their own 
hearts. How will they feel when they reflect on this hereafter? I do not wish 
to pursue this further. It is enough for my present purpose that by the ingenu- 
ity of the lawyer, criminals hive escaped, do escape, and are escaping, the just 
sentence on their crimes. What then is the result ? the advocate who, up to 
this moment, has maintained a familiar, even a friendly intimacy with his client 
in the dock, now shrinks fromthe very contamination of his look. He cannot 
bear that the blood-stained fingers should yiasp the hem of his garment, and he 
turns with a sense of shame fromthe expressions of a gratitude that criminate 
him in his own heart. However, this is but a passing sensation; he divests 
himself of his wig and gown, and overwhelmed with congratulations for his bril- 
liant success, he springs into his carriage and goes home to dress for dinner— 
| for on that day he is engaged to the Chancellor , the Bishop of London, or 
| some other great and revered functionary, the guardian of church, or the cus- 
| todium of conscience. 

Now, there is only one thing in all this that I would wish to bring strikingly 
| before tle mind of my readers, and that is, that the lawyer, throughout the en- 
| tire proceeding, was a free and a willing agent. There was neither legal nor 

moral compulsion to urge him on. No; it was no intrepid defence against the 
E ranny of a government or the usurpation of power—it was the assertion of 

no broad and immutable principle of truth or justice—it was simply a matter 
| of legal acumen and persuasive cloquence, to the amount of fifty pounds ster- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














ling. 

This being admitted, let me now proceed to consider another functionary, 
and observe how far the rule of right is consulted in the treatment he meets 
with—I mean the hangman. You start, good reader, and your gesture of im- 
patience denotes the very proposition I would come to. I need scarcely re- 
mind you, that in our country this individual has a kind of prerogative of de- 
testation. All other ranks and condition of men may find a sympathy, or at 
least a pity, somewhere, but for him there is none. No one is sufficiently de- 
based to be his companion,—no one so low to be his associate! Like a being 
f »nother sphere, he appears but,at some frightful moments of life, and then 
only for a few seconds. For the rest he drags on existence unseen and unheard 
of, his very name a thing to tremble at. Yet this man, in the duties of his 
calling, has neither will nor choice. The stern agent of the law, he has but 
oue course to follow ; his path a narrow one, has no turning to the right or to 
tle left, and, save that his ministry is more proximate, is less accessory to the 
death of the criminal than the judge who signs the warrant for execution. In 
fact, he but answers the responses of the law, and in the loud amen of his call- 
ing, he only consummates its recorded assertion. How then can you reconcile 
yourself to the fact, that while you overwhelm the advocate who converts right 
into wrong and wrong into right, who shrouds the guilty man, and conceals the 
murderer, with honour, and praise, and rank, and riches, and who does this for 
a brief marked fifty pounds, yet have nothing but abhorrence and detestation 
for the impassive agent whose fee is but one shilling. One can help what he 
does—the other cannot. One is an amateur—the other practises in spite of 
| himself. One employs every energy of his mind and every faculty of his in- 
| tellect. The other only devotes the ingenuity of his fingers. One strains 

every nerve to let loose a criminal upon the world, the other but closes the 

grave over guilt and crime ! 
| The king’s counsel is courted. His society sought for. He is held in high 
esteem, and while his present career is a brilliant one in the vista before him, 
his eyes are fixed upon the ermine. Jack Ketch, on the other hand, is shunned. 
His companionship avoided, and the only futurity he can look to, is a life of ig- 
nominy, 2nd after it an unknown grave. Let him be a man of fascinating man- 
ners, highly gifted, and agreeable ; let him be able to recount with the most 
melting pathos, the anecdotes and incidents of his professional career, throw- 
ing tight upon the history of his own period—such as none but himself could 
throw ;—let him speak of the various characters that have passed through his 
hands, and so to say, “dropped off before him’’—yet the prejudice of the 
world is an obstacle not to be overcome; his calling is in disrepute, and no 
personal efforts of his own, no individual pre-eminence he may arrive at In his 
walk, will ever redeem it. Other men’s estimation increases as they distin- 
| guish themselves in life; each fresh display of their abilities, each new occa- 
sion for the exercise of their powers, is hailed with renewed favour and in- 
creasing flattery ; not so he,—every time he appears on his peculiar stage, the 
disgust and detestation is but augmented,—vires acqutrit eundo,—his counte- 
nance, as it becomes known, is a signal for the yelling execrations of a mob, 
, and the very dexterity with which he performs his functions, is made matter of 
loathing and horror. Were his duties such as might be carried on in secret, 

he might do good by stealth and blush to find it fame ; but no, his attributes 
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i , in, must be 
and the noon-day and the multitude —the tragedy he pares * hs pth | 
on d before tens of thousands, by whom his every look is pent Jer every 
~~ scrutinized. But to conclude,—this man A arn Fags sac 
Je want him—w ire him, and we cant a . | 
dag arp dispensed with or retrenched. His office, | 
t of the machinery of our civili- 


like a wild beast to his | 









gesture is 
oy he machinery of a trial might be disp 
however, has nothing superfluous. He is ee gel 
zation, and on what principle do we hunt hu 

lair 7 : : i iation, and even intimacy 

Sen of yeah sad Veto ste ~_ < served pepe ema yet we never | 
with black legs end braizers, growls, tion to a hangman, nor is his name to | 
heard that even the Whigs paid any iaatieds ‘shew a ’ } 
be found even in the pire any = erejudices of this nature have already | 

arspndnap line pevbendmces rem s have been knocked on the head by a wag | 
age Nate: wo deme | Se ot eal of Newgate, who is certainly anti- 
of great Lee Arve oi eal cry out for repeal, the justice that is entreated 
for all I sland may inciode him in the general distribution of its favours. Poor 

a ti € 3 ° , 
Theodore Hook coed to say, that marriage was yr hangs: brant a 
the difference of an aspirate between halter and a tar. AA 
serve as my excuse for my rapid transition to things connubial. id 
snail if it does not insult your understanding by the self-evidence 
ys ate ear ph allow ine to ask you a question—which of the two is 
Semone, the man who, finding himself in a path 3 ape gat p Prete 
himself in his downward career, and, by a wonderful effort o bo ; arse . ] 
stops dead short, and will suffer no inducement, no seduction to lead 1M 
step further; or he who, floating down the stream of his own vibes Lge - 
takes the flood-tide of iniquity, and, indifferent to every ae a peat ves Be 
all remonstrance, seeks but the indulgence of his own egotistica P mag = W “ss 
astern determination to pursue it to the last ' Of course you will say, sa le 
who repents, is better than he who persists ; there is hope for the one, t — is 
none for the other. Yet would you believe it, our common law an rts — 
ly the reverse, pronouncing the culpability of the former as meriting heavy 
punishment, while the latter is not assailable even by lapucation. 

That I may make myself more clear, I shall give an instance of my mean- 
ing. Scarcely a week passes over, without a trial for breach of promise of 
marriage. Sometimes the gay Lothario, to use the phrase of the ne wspapers, 
is nineteen, sometimes ninety. In either case his conduct is a frightful ee 
of perjured vows and base deception. His innumerable letters breathing a 
the tenderness of affectionate solicitude, intended but for the eyes of her he 
loves, are read in open court ; attested copies of them are shown to the judge, 
or handed up to the jury-box. The course of his true love is traced from the 
bubbling fountain of first acquaintance to the broad river of his passionate devo- 
tion. Its rapids and its whirlpools, its placid lakes, its frothy torrents, its 
windings and its turnings, its ebbs and flows, are discussed, detailed, and de- 
scanted on with all the hacknied precision of the craft, as though his heart was 
a bill of exchange, or the current of his affection, a disputed mull-stream. And 
what, after all, is this man's crime? knowing that love is the great humanizer 
of our race, and feeling probably how much he stood in need of some civilizing 
process, he attaches himself to some lovely and attractive girl, who, in the re- 
ciprocity of her affection, is herself benefitted in a degree equal to him. If 
the soft solicitude of the tender passion, if its ennobling self-respect, if its pu- 
rifying influence on the heart, be good for the man, how much more so is it for 
the woman. If he be taught to feel how the refined enjoyments of an attract- 
ive girl’s mind are superior to the base and degenerate pursuits of every-day 
pleasure, how much more will she learn to prize and cultivate those gifts which 
form the charm of her nature, and breathe an incense of fascination around her | 
steps. Here is a compact where both parties benefit, but that they may do 
so to the fullest extent, it is necessary that no self-interest, no mean prospect 
of individual advantage should interfere: all must be pure and confiding 
Love-making should not be like a game of ecarte with a black leg, where you 
must not rise from the table till you are ruined. No! it should rather resemble 
a party at picquet with your pretty cousin, when the moment either party is 
t'red, you may throw down the cards and abandon the game. 


This then is the case of the man: he either discovers that on further acquain- 
tance the qualities he believed in, were not so palpable as he thought, or if 
there, marred in their exercise by opposing and antagonist forces, of whose ex- 
istence he knew not, he thinks he detects discrepancies of temperament, dispa- 
rities of taste ; he foresees that in the channel where he looked tor deep water, 
there are so many rocks, avd shoals, and quicksands, that he fears the bark of 
conjugal happiness may be shipwrecked upon them, and like a prudent mariner 
he resolves to lighten the craft by “throwing over the lady.” Had this man 
married with all these impending suspicions on his mind, there is little doubt,he 
would have made a most execrabie husband; not to mention the danger that | 
his wife should not be, all amiable as she ought. He s.vops short—that is, he | 
explains in one, perhaps in a scries of letters, the reasons of his new course. | 
He expects in return the admiration, and esteem, of her for whose happiness | 
he is legislating, as well as for his own, and oh! base ingratitude, he receives a | 
letter from her attorney. ‘The gentleman of the long robe—newspaper again 
—are in eestacies. Like devils on the arrival of a new soul, they brighten up, | 

| 





rub their hands, and congratulate each other on a glorious case. ‘The dama- 
ges are laid at five thousand } ounds; and as the lady is pretty, and can be | 
seen from the jury-box, being fathers themselves they award every sixpence of | 
the money. 

I can picture to myself the feeling of the defendant at such a moment as this. | 
As he stands alone in conscious honesty, ruminating on his fate—alone, I say, | 
for like Mahomet’s coffin he has no resting-place: laughed at by the men, | 
sneered at by the women, mulcted of perhaps half his fortune, merely because | 
for the last three years of his life he represented himself in every amiable and | 
attractive trait that can grace and adore human nature. Who would wonder, 
if like the man in the farce, he would register a vow never to do a good-natured 
thing again as long as he lived: or what respect can he have fora government 
or acountry, where the church tells him to love his neighbour, and the chief | 
justice makes him pay tive thousand for his obedience. 





I now come to the other case, and I shall be very brief in my observations. 
T mean that of him, who equally fond of flirting as the former, has yet a lively 
fear of an action-at-law. Love-making with him 1s a necessity of his existence 
—he is an Irishman perhaps, and it is as indispensable to his temperament as | 
train oil toa Russian. He likes sporting, he hkes billiards, he likes his club, 
and he likes the ladies ; but he has just as much intention of turning a hunts- 
man atthe one or a marker at the other, as he has of matrimony. He knows 
life is a chequered table, and that there could be no game, if all the squares | 
were of one colour. Healternates therefore between love and lush, between | 


cards, and courtship, and as the pursuit is a pleasant one, he resolves never to | 
give up. He waxes old, therefore, with young habits, adapting his tastes to | 
his time of life, he does not kneel so often at forty as he did at twenty, but he 

ogles the more and is twice as good-tempered. Not perhaps as ready to fight 

for the lady, but ten times more disposed to flatter her. She may love him or 

she may not ; she may receive him as of old, or she may marry another. What 

matters it tohim. All his care is that he shouldn’t change. All his anxiety is, 

to let the rupture, if there must be one, proceed from her side. He knows in 

his heart the penalty of breach of promise, but he also knows that the Chancel- 

lor c&n issue no injunction compelling a man to marty, and that in the courts of 

love the bills are payable at convenience. 

Here then are the two cases, which in conformity with the world’s opinion I 
have dignitied with every possible term of horror and reproach. Inthe one the 
measure of iniquity is but half filled, inthe other the cup is overflowing at the 
brim : for the lesser offence, the law awards damages and defamation, for the | 
greater, society pronounces an eulogy upon the enduring fidelity of the man thus | 
faithful to a first love. 

If a person about to buy a horse, should on trying him for an hour or two dis- | 
cover that his temper did not suit him, or that his paces were not pleasant, and | 
should in consequence restore him to the owner: and if another, on the same | 
errand, should come day after day for weeks, or months, or even years, can- 
tering him about over the pavement, and scouring over the whole country ; his 
answer being, when asked if he intended to purchase, that he liked the horse 
exceedingly, but that he hadn’t got a stable, or a saddle, ora curb-chain, or in | 
fact some one or other of the little necessaries of horse gear ; or that when he | 
had, that was exactly the animal to suit him—he never was better carried in | 


his life. Which of these two do you esteem the more honest and more ho- 
nourable ? 





When you make up your mind please also to make the application. 
— 
NAPOLEON AT ERFURT. 
At the end of September, 1808, Napoleon’s head-quarters were established 
at Erfurt. The town was then occupied by a congress of sovereigns. The 
E.nperor Alexander, the Kings of Saxony and Wurtemberg, and many of the 


Sap s ei . and . on 8 
German Princes, were assembled in Erfurt ; and as their presence attracted 


numerous visitors from other parts of Germany, the town presented a most gay 
and animated aspect. : : 

_ The 103rd French regiment of the line was drawn up on the parade, and 
Napoleon, having inspected the troops in the presence of a vast multitude of 
Spectators, returned to the castle, accompanied by his staff. Hundreds of 
brilliant uniforms glittered on every side, and amidst the groups of military of- 
ficers who lined the entrance hall of th: castle, an old man, in a plain court 
dress, was conspicuous. He was accompanied by Marshal Lannes. As soon 
as the Emperor had passed on to his own apartments, the Marshal advanced to 
the chamberlain on duty in the saloon, and presenting his companion, said, 














“ Herr Goethe,—he is here by command of the Emperor.” ‘I will announce 
Herr Geethe as soon as possible,” replied the chamberlain, at the same time 
bowing most respectfully to the stranger. “In the meanwhile, perhaps he 
will allow me to introduce to him M. de Talleyrand and the Duke de Ro- 
Vigo.” * # ¢ 

# Napoleon had just finished a hasty breakfast. Goethe having made his obei- 
sance, the Emperor opened the conversation in his abrupt manner. 


“You are Goethe !” was his first question. It was answered by a bow. 


| “* How old are you?” “J am sixty years old, Sire,” replied the poet. ‘‘ You 


have written several tragedies, have you not?” inquired Napoleon, to whom 
the drama was always a subject of especial interest. “ Iphigenia,” “ Egmont,” 


j and “ 'Torquato Tasso” were mentioned by Goethe as his productions in the 


region of tragedy. ‘‘ You were in my theatre last night,” pursued Napoleon ;* 
“what did you think of the performance ?” 

Goethe expressed his admiration of the excellence of the actors, and the 
perfection of the whole representation. ‘This gratified Napoleon, though the 
play which had been selected for performance on the preceding evening was 
by no means a favourite of his. ‘The Mahomet of the play,” said he, “ is 
altogether a theatrical here; in short, he is a Frenchman of the time of the 
Regency. I always fancy I can see his powdered wig peeping out beneath 
the Asiatic turban.” It unfortunately happened that Goethe had translated 
Mahomet into German. He mentioned this circumstance. ‘“ Then,” said 
Napoleon, smiling, “ it would appear that you and I are not of the same opi- 
nion respecting the merits of the piece.” After a pause, he added: “I have 
read your ‘ Werther.’ Duroc and I have often conversed about it. Do you 
not superintend the management of the Weimar Theatre?” Goethe bowed, 
and replied in the affirmative. “I should like to see a play performed at 
Weimar,” resumed Napoleon. “On the day after to-morrow I propose going 
with the Emperor of Russia to visit the field of Jena. Have the goodness to 
make my wish known to the Duke.” 

Here a short pause ensued in the conversation, during which the Emperor 
took up some letters which were lying on the table, then turning to Duroc, who 
was writing at the further end of the room, he said: ‘* Duroc, these dispatches 
of Soult are not satisfactory. What is doing in Poland? I mus. know that. 
Draw up a report of the amount of the population, and of the present resources 
of the country ; also make an estimate of the necessary supplies for an army 
of 40,000 men.” 

A pause intervened, and then the Emperor again addressing himself to 
Goethe, said :—‘* How do you like Talma’s acting?” “ Sire,’ replied the 
German poet, “I consider him a most sublime artist—a perfect realization of 
the genius of tragedy.” ‘* Would you like to make his acquaintance ?” said the 
Emperor. Goethe observed that it would afford him infinite gratification. 
* Well, then, stay a little while. ‘Talma generally visits me after breakfast ” 

‘The Emperor now turned to Talleyrand, who, together with Lannes, had 
followed Goethe into the Emperor’s cabinet. ‘ Talleyrand,’’ said he, ad- 
dressing the celebrated minister, ‘ come this way. I have a report here from 
Fouche, which refers to your department.” The Emperor withdrew to the 
embrasure of one of the windows, and maintained for some time an animated 
conversation with Talleyrand. 

At length, the chamberlain opened the door of the apartment, and announc- 
ed Talma. ‘ He may enter,” was Napoleon’s answer. Then addressing him- 
self to Marshal Lannes, he said :—‘‘ ‘To-morrow morning, the 44th, 104th, and 
17th regiments of the line are tobe reviewed. Direct Captain Giraud, com- 


manding the sixth company of the 104th, to place himself in front. I have a | 


report concerning him, and he has orders to receive. Five o’clock is the hour 
of rendezvous.” 

Talma entered whilst Lannes was receiving these instructions. ‘“ Well, 
Talma,” said Napoleon ; ‘‘ what play are we to have this evening!” ‘ Your 
Majesty has only to command,” replied the great tragedian. ‘“ ‘Cinna, ‘ An- 
dromache,’ ‘ Britannicus,’ and ‘ Zaire,’ are studied and rehearsed.” ‘Oh, 
none of those,” hastily observed the Emperor. ‘I will have the Death of 
Cesar to-night.” “It will be difficult to get up that play, Sire.” “ But not 
impossible ; so therefore let us have it.” 

‘** Herr Goethe,” continued he, turning to the poet with an assumed air of 
concern, ‘Tam sorry that Talma’s acting does not please you ; nevertheless, | 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of introducing him to you.” The evident 
embarrassinent of both poet and actor, as they mutually bowed to each other, 


| drew an involuntary smile from the Emperor. ‘ Herr von Goethe's opinion,” 


pursued he, keeping up the mystification, ‘‘ has great weight among his coun- 
trymen. They will, doubtless, be materially influenced by his judgment of 
Talma’s talent.’ ‘“ Permit me to observe, Sire,” said the actor, evidently 
piqued at the thought of any doubt being cast on the stability of his high repu- 
tation, ‘ that I perform before French audiences, and the difference of national 
taste—” 
vious to every one. Here all is calm and reflective. ‘The German actors ap- 
pear to me as cold and unmoved as though they were quietly reading their parts 
at home.” 

Goethe now seized the opportunity of throwing in a few words for himself. 
“Your Majesty,” observed he, ‘has been pleased to place me in some degree 
of embarrassment. I beg to assure you that I fully appreciate and highly ad- 
mire M. Talma’s incomparable talent.’’ The actor’s countenance brightened 
up, and Ker smiled. ‘‘Ah! Herr Goethe, you have spoiled my jest,” 
saidhe ; ‘I amsorry for it. Did you observe, gentlemen,” addressing himsel 
to the other individuals in the room, ‘how pale Talma turned. I was rejoicing 
in the expectation of an improvised tragic scene. I am disappointed ; but no 
matter. Adieu, Goethe! au revoir at Weimar.” With these words, he dis- 
missed the poet. 

In the evening, the theatre at Erfurt presented a most brilliant aspect ; uni- 
forms and orders glittered amidst the gay dresses of a multitude of elegant 
women. About halfan hour after the audience was assembled, the Sovereigns 
arrived. For the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander two arm-chairs were pla- 
ced side by side, and somewhat elevated above the chairs assigned to the other 
Sovereigns. ‘The enthusiastic applause which greeted the entrance of the il- 
lustrious spectators having subsided, the overture was played by an excellent 
orchestra, and the curtain rose. At first, the audience seemed scarcely to be 
aware that the play had commenced. All eyes were fixed upon the Sovereigns, 


| who were themselves the only observers of the performance. In proportion as 


the interest of the scene heightened, and the points of the dialogue became pow- 


| erful and impressive, the more watchful was every eye in seeking to discover 


the effect produced on the Monarchs. Among the audience there were many 
Frenchmen, who but a short time previously would rather have witnessed Na- 
poleon’s annihilation than have seen his brow encircled by the Imperial dia- 


| dem. The language of the conspirators against Cesar was by all silently ap- 
| plied to Napoleon ; and the consequence was an almost general feeling of dis- 


pleasure at the bad taste and want of tact which had dictated the selection of 
such a play on such an occasion. Very few were aware of the fact, that the 
tragedy had been selected at Napoleon’s express command. 

A circumstance which not a little increased the surprise and perplexity of 
the audience was, that Napoleon’s interest was exclusively absorbed by the bu- 
siness of the stage, and that he listened to the performance with the most ab- 
stracted attention. He not unfrequently applauded with hand and voice ; and 
this manifested absence of any feeling of displeasure on the part of the Empe- 
ror, had a favourable effect on the performers, especially on Talma. That ce- 
lebrated actor had laboured under some degree of restraint at the commence- 
ment of the piece, for he felt that almost every striking passage he had to deli- 
ver was capable of an unpleasing application to Napoleon, who was so well ac- 
quainted with the play, that there was no possibility of leaving out a single line 
without his detecting the omission. However, the Emperor’s unconcerned 
manner placed the actor entirely at his ease, and he went through his part with 
more than his usual fire and energy. On the delivery of the celebrated line in 
the third act, . 

“ L’amitie d’un grand homme est un bienfait du Ciel,” 


the Emperor Alexander rose from his seat, and bowed to Napoleon ; the latter 
returned the compliment by taking Alexander's hand,and saying, ‘These words 
give expression to my feelings.”’ ' 

From that moment Talma forget the presence of the Sovereigns ; he entered 
completely into the illusion of the scene, and carried his audience with him. In 
the last scene, he achieved a glorious triumph, and the applause with which he 
was crowned by Goethe and the Germans was as loud and enthusiastic as any 
he had ever received at the Theatre Frangais. 


* He had established a French theatre at Erfurt, and Talma with a Parisian company 
had come to Germany to perform in it. 


Te ‘ 
PARIS, CHRONICLES OF THE CITE. 

Soon after the period when the sway of Rome began to be consolidated in 
Northern Gaul, and the fishermen of the muddy marshes on the banks of “the 
winding river,” as they termed it—the tortuous Seine—had begun to fee! the 
effects of southern civilization, the little island that was dignified with the 
euphonious name of Lutetia became a post of importance in the military sys- 
tem of the Italian conquerors. No traces now remain of any of the architec- 
tural efforts of those mighty masters and instructors of mankind, within the 
precincts of this insulated nucleus of Paris; what few remnants have been 


found at various periods beneath its soil, altars, and mutilated fragments of 


sculpture, have long since been carefully stored up in the public museums ; 
and indeed the only visible remnants of Roman work now to be found any 
where, in or near this medern capital of France, are so confined to the ruins 
of the Palace of Julian; the Palais des Thermes, as they are called—to the 


mutilated arches of an aqueduct at Arcueil, and to the shapeless ent of 
a tower, or wall, on the northern slope of Montmartre. One indelible trace, 
however, of what Rome did for Paris, though marked no longer by Roman 
brick or stone, still exists in the capital, and may be instantly observed upon a 
map of the city ; the straight line running nearly north and south, which indi- 
cates the old Roman road, and coincides with the Rue St. Jacques, on the 
southern bank of the Seine—with the Rue de la Juiverie in the island of the 
cité—and with the Rue St. Martin in the northern division of Paris. This still 
remains, and will most probably continue as long as Paris is a city, or France 
a nation ; and it forms the earliest positive recollection of the capital in Roman 
times. This line divides the oblong, pear-shaped island, nearly in half in its 
narrowest width : and so straight in its direction, that whoever stands in the 
Rue St. Jacques, opposite the Pantheon, and looks northward, may carry his 
eye right athwart Paris, up a long narrow street, for the space of nearly three 
miles, till it reaches the high grounds in the neighbourhood of La Villette. 
Westward of this line, the island of the city was at an early period taken near- 
ly entire possession of by the military governors of Paris, who constructed at 
the furthest extremity, a residence which ultimately became the Royal Palace, 
and still retains the title of “Le Palais,” as a memento of its former great- 
ness. To the eastward of the Roman road, the ecclesiastical authorities, as 
soon as Christianity became the leading power in the Gallic state, founded 
some important establishments; and the cathedral of Notre Dame, with the 
Episcopal Palace, were, till modern times, the most important edifices it 
sessed. or a long while, Paris was confined to the narrow limits of the origi- 
nal island. the Normans checked the spreading of habitations on either bank 
of the river, and even the two small islands lying behind the other, higher u 
the stream, were not applied to any other uses than those of pasturage, tilt 
within a few hundred years: one of them indeed is not even yet built on, 
though far within the circuit of the metropolitan walls. The space was un- 
commonly small forthe population, and at the time of the Norman incursions, 
every inch of the island was occupied : defences, more or less strong, ran 
round its shores, and protected them from hostile descent ; while within, nar- 
row tortuous streets and closely packed houses kept, even at that early period, 
a large number of inhabitants in a very inadequate compass of ground. No 
sooner had a little respite been afforded by the settlement and conversion of 
the fierce northern invaders, than the Parisians came out of their stronghold 
over the only two bridges they possessed, and spread themselves, with a 
luxurious desire for elbow room and free air, over both banks of the 
Seine. 

It is not our purpose to write a history of Paris, nor even to draw up a cata- 
logue of its antiquities: we are only going to single out one or two of the cu- 
rious old stories and traditions that a to the most ancient part of the capi- 
tal, and to try to rescue from oblivion the former conditions of a quarter which 
is every day losing more and more of its characteristic peculiarities under the 
hammer and plummet of the municipal embellishers. 

The streets in the cité never recovered from the pressure they were subject- 
ed to in the first ages of their existence, when the incursions of the Normans 
squeezed up the population in a space not a quarter big enough for its size, 
and forced every one to add tothe height of his house, instead of seeking to 
expand it in width and depth. Few of the old streets in this part of Paris 
were calculated for vehicles of any description, and, in some, two horses with 
their riders could hardly pass abreast: the houses hung over in stages, each 
story growing in area as it neared the roof, and at length the opposite gables 





‘Ts, doubtless, considerable,” interrupted Napoleon; ‘that is ob- | 


of the upper ones ulmost touched each other. It is needless to say that light 
did not penetrate in any superabundant quantity to the nether regions of the 
ground floor, and that fresh air was a commodity by no means placed in the first 


| rank of the necessaries of life : as for cleansing of the streets, that was nearly 


out of the question: it was left to chance, to the occasional intervention of a 


| friendly shower, and to the gradual pushing of the superabundant matter from 


| 


| one end of the narrow streets or “ ruelles ” to the other, when a heap of mud 
might happen to turn the corner, and be left to the charge of its new neigh- 
bours. z the Traite de Poliee, a document of the time of Louis XIV., a cu- 
| tious proof is given of the small degree of salubrity which the inner streets of 
| the cité down to so late period enjoyed. Itis mentioned that the Sieur Cour- 
| tois,a physician who dwelt inthe Rue des Marmouzets, had his principal sit- 
ting room looking out to this street, and he used to observe, that every morning 
a pair of large brass dogs, which he used for supporting the flaming logs of 
, wood in his fire-place, were covered with a aleegile thick coating of verdegris, 
| occasioned by the deleterious vapors which rose from the street below. The 
| worthy physician appeared to have had sufficient confidence in his own healing 
| skill not to remove from such a neighbourhood, or probably it was too lucrative 
| a district, as may well be imagined, for any medical man to make bones about 
so small a matter; and, therefore, as he proceeds to relate, his servant used to 
| elear the brass dogs every morning, and they were ready for the renewal of 
the phenomenon within the four-and-twenty hours next ensuing. How the 
| shopkeepers fared in the dark holes which they rented on a level with the Sty- 
| gian stream of mud and filth that stagnated in the central kennels, is not said; 
| but in those days people were not so fastidious as in our degenerate times of 
| ‘Eau de Cologne,” ‘ Eau de Mille fleurs,” “ Extrait du Zephir,” &c.; and, 
; as Dr. Courtois further remarks, they allowed ‘the corrupted air to make so 
| much the more malignant impression on their lungs and other viscera, as those 
| parts of the body are incomparably more delicate than copper or brass—which 
| 1s, no doubt, the cause of many maladies.” In those days, no one in Paris, 
| who pretended to the character of a gentleman, ever thought of going into the 
streets on foot unless stoutly booted; and a boot of the time of the “ Grand 
Monarque ” was a foot-and-leg preserver of about the same degree of elegance 
| and strength as the waterproof equipments of a modern fen-farmer from the 
heart of Lincvinshire. As for the women, poor souls, they fared as they could; 
we find no mentivun made of how their ‘ chaussures” were constructed for 
Parisian promenading ; but we should not be surprised if the high-heeled shoes, 
which came into fashion about this time, were not merely an imitation from 
those of the men, but were really a feminine device for the preservation of dry 
pettitoes. An ordonnance of police, however, cleansed, or attempted to cleanse 
the streets, and the irraption of Gallo-Italian taste which pervaded all France 
and Western Europe about the time of the fourteenth Louis, made a most im- 
portant change in the physiognomy of the cité. The old overhanging gable- 
topped houses were proscribed: every one set up a court front to his habita- 
tion; the streets gained in uniformity and width at the top, but remained as 
narrow as ever at the bottom, and the cité tried to ape the airs of the Marais, 
or the still more fashionable Faubourg St. Germain. 

Henry TV. and Louis XIII. had made serious inroads on the primitive anti- 
quity of the island ; the first, by contracting the Pont Neuf at its western ex- 
iremity, and the latter, by building the Place Dauphin, which connected the 
Palais with the work of his father. The seat of the Parliament itself, in the 
ancient palaces of the kings, had begun to lose much of its mediaval appear- 
ance about the same sia ; and the accidental burning of the famous “ Grande 
Salle "—the Westminster Hall of Paris—in the reign of Louis XV., complet- 
ed the metamorphosis ; nothing now remains of the old Gothic work, except 
the gloomy towers of the Conciergerie, and the jewelled shrine of the Sainte 
Chapelle. But we leave aside for the present the Palais and its recollections 
—the Conciergerie and its horrors ; and we return to the streets, their noise, 
their dirt, and their traditions. In the narrow compass of the island, which is 
only 2400 feet long, by 750 wide, were crammed together sixty streets, six 
culs-de-sac, six places or squares, eleven parish churches, four chapels, two 
collegiate churches, the great cathedral, the archbishop’s palace, the “ Palais,” 
which alone occupied a fourth part of the entire space, the great hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu, and three prisons, besides other public buildings. The num- 
ber of houses was 1300, besides 700 shops or stalls; the streets were lighted 
by day by as many, orrather by as few, of the sun's rays as could straggle into 
the interstices of the heaps of stone and timber called habitations; and by 
night, the absence of the chaste Diana was supplied by 311 lamps, or, more 
correctly speaking, according to the old police returns, lanterns. Reckoning 
twenty-five inhabitants to each house, which is a moderate computation for Pa- 
ris, and also taking into account the inmates of public or monastic build- 
ings in the cité, the population of this human ant-hill was upwards of 
30,000. 

The principal street of the cite—what might be called its Regent street-— 
was the old Roman thoroughfare athwart the fair Lutetia—the Rue de la Jui- 
| verie, so termed—as chronicles tell us, from the Jews that were established 
| there previous to the reign of Philip Augustus. The inhabitants of this per- 
| suasion had long dwelt there; it was then the centre of business and all com- 
mercial operations. The wealthier Jews lived in the street itself, or else in 
those of La Pelleteric, or La Tisseranderie, while some were not ashamed to 
reside in the Rue de Judas. 

The Jews had schools of their own within the island, and the synagogue was 
allowed, as a matter of special favour, to exist in the Rue du Pet-au-Diable ; 
but their cemeteries were to the south of the Université, and a 
waste ground where now the Rue Pierre Sarrazin stands. In 1183 Philip Au- 
gustus sent them all ‘o the right-about, proceeding by the most approved me- 
thods of confiscation and torture to kill his geese with golden eggs, and to 
please the church at the same time that he tried to replenish his own cc. ers. 
ihe sufferings of this unhappy people in those days are too well known to need 
even allusion : it is sufficient to say, that they never more dwelt in the cité ; 
they were never allowed to appear in public without a yellow mark on the 
breast, and a horned cap on the head; they were forbiddea to bathe in the 
Seine, and whenever the public executioner did any of them the honour to 
suspend some of their community from the aay of Montfaucon, ey | were 
always hung up between two dogs. If the Rue de la Juiverie was the — 
| toes, the Rue de la Barillerie was the James’ street of the cité; it led by the 
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gate of the Great Palace : had two considerable churches on the western side, 
one of St. Bartholemy towards the northern end, the other of the community 
of the Barnabites in the middle: at the southern end was the carrefour of Port 
St. Michael, where treaties of peace were proclaimed ; and at the northern 
was the great clock tower, or Tour de I’Horloge, which still rears its pointed 
head in primitive simplicity. In front of the great gates of the palace was a 
space, where once stood the house ol Jean Chatel—the precursor of Ravaillac, 
in attempting the life of Henry IV. ; the habitation was razed to the ground af- 
ter the torturing and execution of that criminal, and a semicircular place was 
formed at the entrance of the Rue de la Vieille Draperie. Immediately to the 
northward of this spot was the western entrance of the church of St. Bartho- 
lemy ; a site rendered remarkable by the superstition of Robert, the second 
king of the Capetian race. He had married Bertha, his cousin-german, with 
the consent of the bishop of France, but contrary to the wishes of Pope Gre- 
gory V.; and this pontiff took advantage of the uncanonical degree of consan- 
guinity existing im this union, to declare the marriage void, and to excommu- 
nicate the sovereign. One morning Robert was praying at the steps of St. 
Bartholemy, according to his daily custorm—for ever since the issuing of the 
papal censure, he had never dared to enter the church, though it fronted his 
own royal residence—his courtiers were at a distance from him, afraid of the 
unholy contagion, and he was attended only by the two servants who waited 
on him at his meals, and purified, by passing through the fire, each plate and 
goblet as soon as the king had used them. Robert was absorbed in prayer, 
when Abbo, the abbot of Fleuri, accompanied by two females of the royal 
household, approached him to announce the accouchement of the queen. ‘The 
women were carrying in their hands a large golden dish, covered with a linen 
eloth, and the abbot, as soon as he had communicated his intelligence, snatched 


the covering from the dish, and exclaimed, “ Behold the effects of your disobe- | 
dience to the church, and the seal of the anathema marked on the fruit of your | 


love!” Robert looked at the dish, and saw on it with horror a mishapen em- 
bryotic mass of flesh, ending in the head and neck of a water bird ; the sight 
produced the result intended ; the king gave way, repudiated his wife, married 
Constance of Provence, and thereby entailed many years of war and misery 
on his subjects. 

Near where the Pont Notre Dame joins the island, there are to the eastward 
three dirty streets or alleys, called the upper, lower, and middle Rues des Ur- 
sins ; they derive their names from having been formed on the site of the resi- 
dence of Jean Juvenal des Ursins, the interesting Chronicler of France, and one 
of the most valuable of her historians after Froissart. The lower of these 
streets is prolonged under the title of Rue d’Enfer, to the north-eastern corner 
of the city, lying throughout its extent, much below the level of the quay that 
runs around, and so narrow and inconvenient, that it is hardly conceivable how 
it could have been used for any but foot passengers. At the furthest end there 
is an obscure smoky house, the upper stories of which have been changed 
probably in each succeeding century since the 12th: it possesses no architec- 
tural attraction, but it touches the house of the Canons of Notre Dame, and 


She Albion. 


ing, as he was about to retire from his confessional stall in the church, a young 
eS of his parish, the daughter of the Comte d’Estral, entered, and throwing 
herself on her knees at the opening of the confessional, assured the reverend 
father that she was lost for ever, both in this life and the next, if he would not 
have pity on her and give her his assistance. She informed him that her fa- 
ther had betrothed her, against her will, to the Chevalier de Verhais, whom she 
was to marry in three days, but that, sooner than do this, she had determined to 
kill herself ; and she now besought the curate, who had attended her mother 
in her last moments, to give her his benediction before she carried her resolu- 
tion into effect. The worthy father remonstrated with her, but in vain; she 
declared that she would destroy herself immediately on leaving the church ; 
he therefore bethought himself of an expedient, and telling her to follow him, 
they left the edifice together. It was night: they traversed the lonely clois- 
ter, went through the narrow streets of the Quartier St. Martin, and after a long 
walk, came in sight of the Bastile. Here the Abbe Decorieux went, with Ma- 
| demoiselle d’Estral, down a narrow, dirty by-lane, and tapping at the door of 
| a small house at the end, was admitted by a respectable-looking old woman. 
Here he informed his fair companion that she was in the residence of the woman 
| who had nursed him when an infant, and on whom he could rely: that she 
‘might remain concealed there aslong as she pleased, and that he would come 
and pray with her from time to time. ‘The disappearance of the young lady 
soon became known to her father, and made an immense noise in the capital ; 
active search was set on foot? all the circumstances of the day on which she 
had quitted her home were compared and reflected on; and at length it was re- 
collected that she had beer seen to enter the church of St. Mederic at a late 
hour of the evening. This fact led to the discovery of others, and two scho- 
‘lars of the university declared that they had seen her with the Abbe in tine 
Rue St. Antoine, about ten at night. ‘The Abbe was arrested, and examined 
before the official of the archbishop : he denied nothing, he explamed his con- 
duct, but he solemnly refused to reveal the place of her retreat. All means to 
extort this secret from him were found to be useless, and he was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. ‘The place of his incarceration was the tower ot 
} the officiality attached to the archbishop’s palace ; and here he remained four 
years, quietly occupying himself with his books, which he was allowed to 
have, and amusing himself by writing a history of the diocese of Paris, 
which still exists in manuscript. During this period, the Comte d’Estral 
died ; and the Abbe Decorieux became forgotten; he was visited by no 
one except an old woman and a young clerk, who used to come to him 
frequently. 

One evening,and for the first time,the young clerk visited him alone in his cell, 
and after prevailing on the Abbe to let him stay behind when the jailors came 
to lock up the cells—a duty in which they were by no means strict—he per- 
suaded the Abbe to attempt to escape with him that night by means of a rope- 
ladder which he had brought concealed under his dress. He said they would 
both go to Rome, and get pardon from the Pope ; he had means of support for 
| both of them, and he could guarantee the success of his enterprise. ‘The Abbe 








} : ’ r | 
over the gateway is an inscription, declaring that it was once the residence of | consented. 


the Canon Fulbert. the old Uncle of Heloisa, and that it was here that Abelard 
lodged and loved, and wooed and won. The position of the house, and the 
constancy of the traditions, are quite enough to warrant belief in the fact ; and 
desire to fix a locality to their well-known history, induces us to accept it as the 
scene of their loves. Not a stone perhaps, nora beam, of the original edifice 
remains above ground, so that it is difficult to associate the idea of that unfortu- 
nate cross of true love with any thmg inthe apartments that now catches 
the eye: but under ground, far down below the lowest soil of the city, is a 
Jarge and strongly vaulted cellar, certainly contemporary with Abelard, if not 
older ; and this is indicated as the actual spot in which the canon’s vengeance 
was perpetrated. No other authentic mementos of the unfortunate monk, and 
the still more unfortunate nun, remain, except this house, the tomb in Pere la 


Chaise, and the remains of the priory church at Argenteuil, a little way to the | 


the walls once heard the voice, perhaps the sighs, of the amiable Heloisa. 
Southward of the Rue d’Enfer, and running parallel to the contour of the 
island, is the Rue des Marmouzets, that healthy abode noticed above, which is 
prolonged by the Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame. The latter, which was oc- 
cupied principally by the canons and other clergy attached to the cathedral, was 
separated from profane intercourse with the town by strong gates: the former, 
besides its dirt, was known for a bloody tradition, the exact spot and date of 
which are now no longer remembered. In this street, it is said, there lived a 
barber and a pastry-cook, whose intimacy was noi less a subject of general re- 
mark, than the rapid increase of their fortunes was of envy. 


north-west of Paris, where the architecture of the 12th century attests that 





The barber shaved 
all the gallants in town, and every body flocked to the pastry-cook’s shop for 
his meat-pies, which were known not only throughout the city, but were in re- 
putation among the guards of the Chatelet over the Pont au Change, and were 
in no small demand among the hungry scholars and clerks of the university in 
the Rue du Fouarre—that street where Petrarch came to listen to the wrang- 
ling doctors. Whether it was that the two tradesmen amassed too much mo- 


ney for the rapacious officers of the royal treasury not to consider them fair | 


game, or whether their neighbours and rivals grew envious of their success, and 
determined to effect their ruin, is not known; but the rumour was spread 
abroad, and was eagerly credited, that several persons who had submitted their 
weekly growth of bristles to the barber's razor were missing, while others had 
been observed to go into his shop but never to come out of it. The idea of 
murder was speedily caught up and improved on : the supposed fact of slaught- 
er was accompanied by the invention of atrocious circu:astances, and at length 
it was asserted, that, after the barber iiad cut the throats of his unfortunate cus- 
tomers, he used to deliver their bodies over to his friend, the pastry -cook, who 
immediately converted them into mince-meat, and therewith stutfed his pies 
The story was too horrible, too monstrous, not to be ex ictly suited to popular 
credulity : and what was believed by the populace in the middle ages was gene- 
rally acted on. The poor barber and the pastry-cook were torn from their 
houses by an infuriated multitude, were conducted to the king's justiciary at 
the palais, were incontinently condemned to death, were swinging as dead 
corpses at Montfaucon the same day, and twenty-four hours after, their habita- 
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tions, which joined each other, were level with the ground 





A stone cross 
was erected on the spot in commemoration of the event, and for upwards of a 
century a vacant space remained in the street, upon which no one considered 
himself entitled to build. In the reign, however, of Francis [., when incredu- 
lity began to raise its head in France, a councillor of the parliament, Pierre 
Belut, demanded permission to build on this unholy ground, and obtained a 
royal decree, protecting him from all molestation in right of prior claims. The 
Rue des Marmouzets still remains, but is much altered, and, as the term gx 
‘improved ;”* and out of it lead some of the smallest and most ill-famed streets, | 
even of the modern capital. This prt of Paris is the notorious rendezvous of 
all the thieves and tramps that can find room to stow themselves away in it ; | 
here there are lodging-houses, where only ¢u-o sous a-night are asked for a bed, 
and here the officers of the police, whose headquarters in the prefect’s resi- | 
dence are not three hundred yards off, find their prey ready to their hands. | 
Here the force of the law is held ata discount ; and provide d the inmates of 
these houses and streets confine their orgies and their quarrels to their own 
precincts, little notice is taken of their proceedings ; the district forms, in fact, 
one of the many “ Cours des Miracles” with which Paris abounds ; but it was 
not for want of spiritual assistance that it was almost as ill-famed in former days 
as it is now, since, round its immediate limits, and within a space half as 
large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, eight churches, or chapels, were situated, besides 
the cathedral 

At the south-eastern corner of the island, the clergy of the capital fixed their 
head-quarters at an early period. Here the cathedral of Notre Dame rose 
here on the south of that edifice was the Episcopal palace ; on the north wer 
the cloisters, the chapter-houses, and the canons’ residences; the small church 
of St Denys du Pas almost touched the eastern end of the cathedral ; that of St 
Jean le Rond was at the northwestern corner; the church of St Christophe 
was opposite the western front, and the chapels of the Hotel Dieu, and of the 
Episcopal palace, were on the south. The churches of Ste Gc evieve-des- 
Ardens, of St. Pierre-aux-Beeufs, and of Ste Marine, were each within fifty 
yards of the “ Parvis,” or enclosed area in front of the cathedral; so that, 
within a space of 200 yards square, there were nine editices dedicated to public 
worship. The history of Notre Dame, the history ofthe Episcopal palace, and 
still more, the history of the Hotel Dieu, would each fill a volume; so fertile 


are the records connected with these places in events of de¢ p historical interest ; 


’ 





but we abstain from trenching on what is in part forbidden ground ; for who would | 


venture to reveal the secrets of that dread charnel-house, the great hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu—that last refuse and epitome of all the misery of the capital ! 


And who would desire to know more of Notre Dame than has already been | 


traced in that book of historical romance, where cvery page burns! Of the 
Episcopal, afterwards the Archi-Episcopal palace, much less is known; its own 
place, indeed, knows the edifice no more—the ruined sacristy being the only 
portion of it still st inding ; while, of the many churches which nestled round 
the great pile of Notre Dame, one only—the least considerable—the nave of 
Ste Marine, now remains: and even this is a wine-cooper’s workshop ! 

The following is authenticated by contemporary records, and we are are in- 
debted for the knowledge of it to a French antiquarian writer of the present 
day. About the commencement of the same century in which the marriage of 
Henrietta Maria took place, the curate of St. Mederic, (in St. Mery—the 
church of modern rovolutionary m: mory,) the worthy Pierre Decorieux, was 
universally esteemed in his parish for his piety and abilities. He was of a re- 
tired studious disposition, but was a man of unbounded benevolence, and 1 
of his parishioners ever applied to him in vain for his advice or assistance. He 


was thirty-six years of age, and was of a tall, noble appearance. One ever 





| Resolved, That all the Gentlemen present, and such others as may be here- 
hs : 


ne | Lady the hearty welcome which they are persuaded is in reserve for you 


Just as eleven o'clock struck by the bell of Notre Dame, a heavy sound, as 
of something falling, was heard in the court of the palaces, and then a piercing 





cry. The guardians of the prison rushed to the spot, and found the mutilated | 


| bodies of the Abbe and the young clerk: the rope-ladder had broken; they 
had fallen from a considerable height ; the Abbe was quite dead, but the clerk 
was still alive. The latter turned his head slowly round, and said, ** God be 
blessed for having allowed me, before calling me to his presence, to give tes- 
timony before men: the Abbe Decorieux has never ceased to be perfectly vir- 
tuous and pure. May God forgive me! and grant that I may not survive 
| him!" Here his lips grew white, his eyes closed, and he expired ! 
| One of the guardians, thinking that he had only fainted, unbuttoned his ha- 
bit to give him air—when he found that it was a female !—it was Mademoi- 
selle d’Estral !—The archbishop, on being informed of the circumstance, or- 
dered the Abbe’s body to be buried in the cloisters of Notre Dame, and the re- 
| mains of the unfortunate young lady were interred in the church of St. Mede- 
ric, where, up to the time of the Revolution, a marble slab on her monument 
; commemorated the tragical tale. 
7 
WELCOME TO CHARLES DICKENS. 
THE BOZ BALL. 


| It having been announced in the public prints, that Mr. Charles Dickens had 
| landed in the United States, a numerous meeting of citizens was held at the 
| Astor House, on Wednesday evening, Jan. the 26th, to take into consideration 
| the propriety of tendering to him a suitable welcome on his arrival in New York 
) The meeting was called to order by Wm. H. Maxwell, who nominated Robert 
| H. Morris as Chairman. Prosper N. Wetmore named LD. C. Colden and D 
| ©. Pell as Secretaries. The officers being duly elected, the meeting was ad- 

dressed by Philip Hone, Chas. W. Sandford, J. W. Edmonds,J. R. Livingston, 
\yr., J. W. Francis, James W. Webb, Prosper M. Wetmore, and other gentle- 
} men; whereupon, Wm. H. Maxwell, after some appropriate remarks, offered 
| the following resolutions, which wore unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is proper and becoming in 
the Citizens of New York, to unite heartily in those demonstrations of respect 
and esteem which have been, and will be, everywhere in our land, called forth 
by the visit of Mr. Dickens to America; not because of his talents alone, but 
in consideration of the noble use he has made of those talents, in vindicating the 

rights and claims and feelings of humanity at large, without distinction of rank 
| Or circurnstance 

Resolved, That in welcoming Charles Dickens to America, we feel that we 
are at once paying due homage to genius and fulfilling the demands of grati- 
tude; for, as individuals, we owe gratitude to the minister of intellectual de- 
light, and, as Republicans, we are bound to thank him who has, in his writings, 
so eloquently maintained the cause of the humble and oppressed ; who exhibits, 
| in every line, his own keen sensibility to wrong; and the pervading spirit of 
| all whose works is a touching illustration of the truth, that in the elementary 
constitution of men there is no difference, whatever difference circumstances 
may have created 

Resolved, That in the arrangement of a fitting reception for the visitor whom 
| we delight to honor, regard be had to the participation therein of the Ladies ; 
| for we teel assured that our countrywomen will look with little favor on any 
| device which excludes them from joining ina Festival given im honor of him 
| whose imagination and heart gave birth to ‘little Nell.” 





after named, constitute a general Committee. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Hugh M‘Lean, 

Gerard H. Coster, 
John S. Bartlett, 

Hen:y Brevoort, Charles P. Clinch, 
Valentine Mott, William Turner, 

W.H. Maxwell, Moses H. Grinnell, 
David Graham, W. Starr Miller, 

James W. Webb, John Inman, Charles A. Davis, 
Alex. W. Bradford, Win. Kent, R. Fayerweather, 
| A. S. Doane, Beverley Robinson, jr. Martin Hoffman, 
| E. Duyekinck, Robt. J. Dillon, James Phalen, 

| Daniel B. Tallmadge, Wm. H. Appleton, R. C. Wetmore, 
John C. Cheeseman, S. Draper, jr P.S. Townsend, 


Kkobert H. Morris, 
J. B. Nicholson, 
Philip Hone, 


J. Philips Phenix, 
Dudley S. Gregory, 
John O. Sergeant, 
Theodore E. Tomlinson, 
A. G. Stout, 

Geo. 8S. Doughty, 

C. A. Stetson, © 


Henry Inman, F. W. Edmonds, Wm. L. Shuttleworth, 
A. M. Cozzens, Saml. I. Hunt, C. C. Cambreleng, 
W. B. Dean, H. G. Stebbins, Andrew Warner, 


M. Smith, jr Augts. Fleming, 
Francis F. Waddell, 
Chas. Delaf rest, Wim Grandin, 
Wm. L. Morris, Chas. A. Clinton, 
P.M. Wetmore, Joseph Hudson, 

J. Prescott Hall. Charles M. Scupp, 
James E. Cooley, J. W. Gerard, 

W. K. Northall, F. A. Tallmadge, 
Chas. W. Sandford, Wharton Griffith, 
M. M. Noah, Edward S. Gould, 
John W. Francis, N. G. Ogden, 

| George P. Morris, D.C. Colden, 
Duncan C. Pell, J. W. Edwards, 

On motion, Messrs. Sandford, Maxwell, G. P. Morris, Wetmore and J. W 
Edmonds, were appointed a Committee to withdraw and re port forthwith a 
| suitabie plan for a Ball to be given to Mr. Dickens 

The meeting then resolved, unanimously, that Philip Hone be re quested to 
write a letter of invitation, in behalf of this meeting, to Mr. Dickens, and that 
D. C. Colden be appointed to deliver it in person. Mr. Hone immediately 
prepared the following letter, which was signed by all the gentlemen then pre- 


sent. 


Saml. Joues Mumford, 
Alfred A. Smith, 
Marshall O. Roberts, 
James R. Whiting, 
Joseph Guillard, jr 
Cornelius R. Savage, 
John D. Van Baren, 
Edmund Simpson, 
Samuel P. Lyman, 
Sm Livingston, jr. 
J. Beekman Fish, 


Thos. S. Cummings. 


Thos. J. Oakley, 


New York, Jan. 26th, 1842 
Sir,—The citizens of New York having received the agreeable inte lligence 
of your arrival in the United States, and appreciating the value of your labors 
in the cause of humanity, and the eminently successful exercise of your litera- 
ry talents, are ambitious to be among the foremost in tendering to you and your 
in all 
parts of our country 


With this object in view, we have been appointed a Committee, in behalf of 








February 5, 


a large meeting of Gentlemen convened for the purpose, to request your at- 
tendance at a public Ball to be given in this city. 
~ Mr. C. D. Colden, one of our number, will have the honor of presenting this 
invitation, and is charged with the agreeable duty of presenting their congra- 
tulations on your arrival. We shall expect, through him, your kind acceptance 
of this invitation, and vour designation of the day when it may suit your con- 
venience. We are, Sir, with great respect, your Obed’t Serv’ts. 
The committee, of which Chas. W. Sandford was chairman, appeared and 
made the following Report : 





REPORT. 


With a desire of tendering to Mr. Dickens those hospitalities and courtesies 
due toa stranger of such eminent genius and private worth, and in order to 
afford the Ladies, as well as the citizens at large, of New York, an opportuni- 
ty of exchanging salutations w th him, we deem it an appropriate compliment 
to invite him and his Lady to a Ball, to be given expressly for the occasion. 

To heighten the effect, and in compliance with the desire universally ex- 
pressed, it is recommended that the Ball Room represent various compartments 
of ‘ Curiosity Shop,” in which the productions of ‘* Boz’’ may be illustrated. 
In order to add a strikingly novel and agreeable feature to the intended fete, it 
is suggested that a number of Tableaux Vivants be formed by competent Ar- 
tists, in the intervals of the dance, drawn from the novels, sketches, poems 
and dramas of Mr. Dickens, and shadowing forth, in living pictures, the gra- 
phic and glowing delineations of this singularly gifted and original author. 

As it is believed that the demand for cards of admission will be very great, 
and that no Ball Room in the City will be large enough to contain the num- 
bers desirous of being present on the occasion, it is recommended that the Park 
Theatre be engaged, and that the Ball take place at the earliest date; of which 
due notice be given in the public prints. 

The Committee also recommend the following sketch of decorations and de- 
vices for the Ball Room ; and arrangements for the floor : 

1. The inside of the Theatre to represent a magnificent Saloon hung with 
Chandeliers. 

2. The audience part of the house to be ornamented with festoons of fiow- 
ers, garlands, draperies, and trophies emblematical of the different States of the 
Union. 

3. ‘The floor to extend from the front of the boxes to the back of the building, 
where, on an elevated stage, arrangements be made for the representation of 
numerous Tableaux Vivants from the works of Mr. Dickens, represented by Are 
tists under the direction of the Committee. 

4. The stage part of the Theatre to be highly embellished with various de- 
signs from the writings of * Boz,” illustrating many of his striking, original, 
| novel, graphic, and familiar scenes. 

5. A full and efficient orchestra, comprising the principal musical talent at 
present in the city, to be engaged, and so arranged, as to add to the general ef- 
fect, without diminishing the space allotted to the company. 


| 6. The Ball Room to afford accommodations for upwards of 3,000 persons. 


| %. The following arrangements, are also recommended. 
| Order of the Dances and Tableaux Vivant :— 

Grand March. 14. Tableau Vivant, “a sketch” by 
2. Tableau Vivant, “A sketch by “Bos,” 
Boz.” 15. Spanish Dance. 
3. Amilie Quadrille. 16. Tableau Vivant, the “ Pickwick 
4. Tableau Vivant, “the Seasons, a Papers.” 

poem, with music.” 17. Boz Waltz. 
Quadrille Waltz, selections. 18. Tableau Vivant, Washington Ir- 
19 
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6. Tableau Vivant, The Book of ving in England, and Charles 
* Oliver Twist.” 

7. Quadrille March, Norma. 

8. ‘Tableau Vivant, “The Ivy Green. 

9. Victoria Waltz 

10. Tableau Vivant, ‘“ Little Nell.” 22. Tableau Vivant, ‘The Club.” 

11. Basket Quadrille 23. Contra Dance. 

12. Tableau Vivant, the book of “ Ni- | 24. ‘Tableau Vivant, the book of “ Bar- 
cholas Nickleby.” naby Rudge.” 

13. March 25. Gallopade. 


| Dickens in America. 

1 19. Postillion Quadrille. 
2 | 20. ‘Tableau Vivant, “Curiosity Shop.” 
EB March. 


On motion, it was Resolved, that the Chairman appoint a sub-committee of 
sixteen, to carry the foregoing arrangements into effect. 

The following gentlemen were then named by the chair 
Philip Hone, Daniel B. Tallmadge, Prosper M. Wetmore, 
George P. Morris, Charles W. Sandford, Francis W. Edmonds, 
Martin Hofiman, Jonn C. Cheeseman, John R. Livingston, Jr. 
J. W. Francis, Charles A. Davis, Wn. Starr Miller. 

W.H. Maxwell, Jas. M. Smith, Jr. 
John W. Edmonds, Henry Inman, 

The Chairman and Secretaries, were subsequently added to the Committee. 

The letter of invitation to Mr. Dickens, being handed to Mr. Colden, the 
meeting then adjourned to meet again at the Astor House on his return from 
Boston. Rosert. H. Morris, Chairman. 

4 “4 coast Secretaries. 

The Committee of Arrangements met on Saturday evening, January the 
29th, at the Green Room of the Park Theatre, when the Chairman read the 
following lctter from Mr. Dickens :— 

Tremont House, Boston, Jan. 28th, 1842. 

My pear str,—lI beg to convey to the Committee of Gentlemen, whose or- 
gan you are, my hearty and cordial thanks for their most kind congratulations ; 
and my glad acceptance of the honor they propose to confer upon me. 

Ihave had the pleasure of seeing your agent, and of explaining my move- 
ments and arrangements to that gentleman. j 
_ Rest assured, that I'shall only be too proud and happy, to meet you at any 
time you may appoint, after receiving his explanation of my engagements. 

With many thanks to you and the Committee, generally, 

I am, My dear Sir, Yours, faithfully and obliged, 

Rosert H. Morris, Esq. 

The Committee, thereupon, Report, that the Ball take place at the Park 
Theatre, on Monday the 14th of February next. 

The following rules and regulations to be observed on the occasion— 

The doors to be opened at half past 7, and the dancing to commence at 9 
o'clock. 

The Committee to appear in full Ball dresses and wear rosettes, with appro- 
priate designs 


Cuarves Dickens. 


Military and Naval officers to appear in their respective uniforms. 

_ All fancy dresses to be positively excluded, except such as are admitted under 
the direction of the Committee 

An ample supply of refreshments to be provided for the company. 

Cloak and retiring rooms to be set apart for the accommodation of the Ladies, 
and suitable attendants to be in waiting. 

Tickets admitting a Lady and Gentleman to be $5. Any gentleman whose 
party inay exceed more than one lady, to be furnished with extra ladies’ tickets, 
not to exceed two, at $2 each. 

Cards of admission to be obtained from either of the Committee, at the Com- 
mittee Room, in the Astor House, where the name of every person who pur- 
chases a ticket, will be registered in a book provided for that especial purpose. 

Gentlemen applying for tickets, will please to give the names of their Ladies, 
in order that the sane may be written in the cards of invitation. 

Each member of the Committee, issuing tickets, will endorse his own name 
on the back of the ecards. 

An early application for cards of admission, will be necessary, as no more 
persons wi!l be admitted to the fete, than the Ball room can conveniently ac- 
commodate. 

An awning to be erected in front of the Theatre, covering the sidewalk. 
Carriages on arriving and departing, will comply with the city regulations, 
for the maintainence of good order at public assemblies. 
Gentlemen are requested to dismiss their carriages on arriving at the door, 
and to take the one opposite to the entrance, on their departure. 
‘The Superintendant of carriages, will be in attendance to preserve regularity, 
and to see that no imposition be practised upon the company through careless- 
hess, extra charges, or otherwise. 
An efficient Police, to be engaged, to secure order, in the arrival and depar- 
ture of the coinpany. 
At a meeting of the General Committee, held at the Astor House, on Monday 
evening, January 31st, the foregoing Report was unanimously adopted, and the 
Executive Committee was directed to carry the same into effect. 
ROBERT H. MORRIS, Chairman. 
a - ore Jr. } Secretaries. 
—$— 
POEMS WRITTEN CHIEFLY ABROAD. BY M. 
The elegant muse of M., without taking, or pretending to take, an exalted 
flight, has made a varied and most graceful one. She loves the earth, but at- 
taches herself only to the greenest and most pleasant spots upon it. She has 
nothing to do with the stars, but nestled among, or lounging over flowers, to 
gaze upon them. ‘To descend from our me taphor, the author of these poems 
never fails in that which he attempts, and he rarely attempts anything be- 
yond the small yet felicitous triumph of the moment. He has filled his Tittle 


volume with every species of verse, and with specimens of a vast variety of 
styles. His book opens with a short metrical romance, that strongly reminds us 





of the manner of Sir Walter Scott. It is really indicative of great ae | The 
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abroad on the spur of the 
et, have all the freshness 
asa fair, but not as 


s have been elicited at various places 
hilst they display the polish of the clos 
of the impromptu. be a oe the — at random, 
i f the author’s style : 
eosthapmll Youttees pass’d on, ame standing on thy shore, 
eee I gazed my last on thee, thou glorious Sea '— 
Again I watched thee rolling as before 
Unchanged to all, or only changed to me. 

s pass’d upon thy form,— 
— like wie. within thy breast,— 
r of the darkening storm, — 
hat look’d like endless rest. 


rest of the poem 
moment, and, w 


Unchanged for w 
For wave whic 
For long long winte 
For sunned calm t 
sk’ en a portion of thy strength, 
gy bees oe thy flow swift deep, and wide, 
To bear me on to the flood-mark at iength 
In my mean life, and momentary tide ' 


caching and then receding from that height— 
ae Uae tides and life have had their birth, 
Like thee, I’d borne with me the proud delight 


‘To master first, then flee the touch of earth— 


Were that thy boon! I do restore it here 
To thee, thou image of the tameless will, 

Grant me this other—'tis to feel and fear 
No more for aye life's fever or its chill. 


Thy heart lies deep beneath the tempest-shock 
Myriads of water drops are iolded there, 

Which in the wave had rushed upon the rock, 
Smitten, recoil’d—then melted into air. 


Thou giv’st them shelter—Has the heart no deep 
For shelter of its feelings long self torn ? 

Unsunn’d, unbreathed on, will they never sleep, 
Even inthe caverns which themselves have worn? 


Thou dost not answer me—the surging spray 
Onward, and on is rolling at my feet,— 

Feels not my heart what these wild murmurs say 
That as thy wave so, too, must be its beat ! 


Then be it so—the cavern and the sand 
Both worn, both trace thy conflict still to be, 
But not the less thou own’st one stern command 
Thow ceaseless minister,—all glorious sea !”’ 
The reader will perceive a good moral feeling in these verses, and as much 
poetical energy. We should also very much like to quote the whole of a draw- 
ing-room satire, called “The Faddles,” but unfortunately, it is too long 
for the purpose. ‘The humour of this production is acute as well as rich, 
and we think it a style of writing in which the author would eminently 
succeed. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer has in the press a new work, differing, we understand, from 
anything he has yet written. It is aromance, the scene of which is laid abroad, 
and the title, ‘‘ Zanoni or the Secret Order.’ It is expected to be ready about 
the end of January. 


, 


Mr. Cunningham’s new poetical work, entitled ‘‘ Wanderings,” is now on 
the eve of publication. This work, which contains reflections arising from a 
tour made some time since in Switzerland, has been delayed some months, in 
consequence of a severe domestic affliction in the author’s family. 

Mr. Garston’s new work, ‘ Greece Revisited,” is in considerable forward- 
ness. It is to be embellished with drawings in Mr. ilullmandel’s new mode of 
tinting, for which he has taken a patent. 


The late excellent Mr. Scott, of Gala, who visited the field of Waterloo 
with Sir Walter Scott, having kept a journal of that excursion, was recently in- 
duced to consent to its being made public. The printing was in progress at 
the time of his decease, but was then necessarily suspended. We have, how- 
ever, great pleasure to find it has been resumed, and that the publication may 
be looked for in the approaching spring. 

Porutar Detusions.—The concluding Volume of this very interesting and 
instructive work is now published. In this Volume the narratives are of a 
more important and interesting kind even than those which formed the subjects, 
and secured in so high a degree the popularity, of its predecessors. The lives 
and impostures of astrologers, dealers in the elixir that was toconfer immortal- 
ity, searchers after the philosopher's stone, pretended fortune-tellers, and ani- 
mal magnetisers, whose curious career is traced down to the present time, fur- 
nish themes for the untiring research and great ability of the author. 

PILGRIMAGE TO AuvERGNE.—The success of Miss Costello’s narrative of 
‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines” has induced the eloquent 
authoress to write an account of her recent journey to Auvergne, from Picardy 
to Le Velay, exploring the strange old towns in her route ; such as Laon, Liesse, 
Coucy, Soissons, Reims, Provins, Troyes, Auxerre, Dijon, Nevers, and other 
interesting spois ; collecting everywhere the romantic legends appertaining to 
the different localities, and rendering them into English with the grace and 
spirit distinguishing her former work. 

Tue Scuoot ror Wives.—Under this very attractive title, the successful 
authoress of ‘‘'Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils,” has another novel on the eve 
of publication. Report speaks of this new one as of great domestic interest, 
and deserving, on account of its many high and admirable qualities, to rank 
with the writings of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, or Miss Porter. 

Excursions ALONG THR SHores oF THE MepITER®ANEAN.—Such is the 
title of the forthcoming new work of the gallant Major Napier, who so recent- 
ly took an active part in the late war in Syria, and who is already favourably 
known to the public by his “ Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,” and other 
valuable contributions to literature. 


Dr. Beattie announces an interesting account, in monthly numbers, of the 
“Castles and Abbeys of England,” including royal palaces, baronial halls, 


manor houses, &c., ancient and modern, with numerous illustrations from origi- | 


nal drawings ; together with historical details, family records and genealogies, 
public services, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, heroic achievements, biogra- 
phical sketches, traits of character, classical associations, local scenery, anec- 
dotes, legends, traditions, &c. 

FINE ARTS. 

The name of De la Roche has for the last few years been rapidly gaining 
upon the admiration of all true lovers of art, andthe magnificent result of his 
labours covering the walls of the Hemicycle at the palace of the Fine Arts, 
which has thrown all Paris into enthusiasm, and received critical justice from 
the able hands of M. Delecluse, seems to have placed him in the opinion of his 
countrymen on an elevation with the Great Masters. 
duction contains seventy-four figures, the most prominent being a third larger 
than life, who represent the most distinguished painters, engravers, sculptors, 
and architects, of the principal periods and schools of art, with the most care- 
ful attention to the characteristics of time, person and place. ‘They are thrown 
into groups and attitudes singularly striking and picturesque, with allegorical 
figures, one of whom is represented kneeling before a heap of crowns, throw- 
ing one at the spectator. Although in this delineation of the congress of the 
Great Masters, we find Greek, Roman, German, Dutch, Flemish, French, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish artists from the age of Pericles to the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, no English painter, sculptor, or architect appears there. ‘There 
‘was certainly no great English painter or sculptor existing during the period se- 
lected by M.de la Roche, but both Inigo Jones and Sir ¢ ‘hristopher Wren ought 
most certainly to have found a place amongst the group of architects. This 
exclusion, however, must not induce us to omit one word of the high praise 
we think due to this great undertaking. In every respect it will stand a com- 
parison with the fresco achievements of Cornelius and Schnorr at Munich, and 
will bear to be looked at with admiration even after regarding those wonders 
of art, the Italian frescoes. We have great pleasure in adding that, besides 
the enthusiasm of Paris, M. de la Roche is to be rewarded with a peerage. 

_ Bequest of Sir F. Chantrey.—The following is an exact transcript of the 
intentions of the great sculptor deceased :—On the death of Lady Chantrey 
the yearly sum of about 25001. will be at the disposal of the President and 
Council, not the full body of the Academy. The sum is to be laid out, not in 
prizes, as has hitherto been understood, but in the purchase of pictures and sta- 


oan executed, be the artist who he may, entirely within the shores of Great 
ritain. 


This extraordinary pro- 


A noble painting by Reubens has been discovered ; the subject, the Battle of 
the Amazons, of which there is a sketch at Munich. 
the most finished and most powerfully coloured of that 
the possession of M. Lamoeus, a rich amateur of Antw 
_, A view of Mount Egmont, from the North Shore 
Zealand, has just been published by Messrs. Smith, 
ver lithograph, from a drawing by C Heaphy. The 


‘n this splendid district, (yclept Taranahi,) burning 
grounds. 


This painting is one of 
great master. It is in 
erp 

of Cook's Straits, New 
Elder & Co. It is acle- 
natives are represenied, 
off the wood for potato 


Portrait of Mademoiselle Rachel.—It was in the artist's (Mr. Edwin 





Zhe Avion. 


Smith’s) studio that we first saw this most characteristic likeness of the great 
tragic actress. A very intelligent friend then pointed out the difficulty of pre- 
serving an air of youth with all the indications of matured talent,—a difficulty 
, which has been completely overcome by Mr. Smith. 
| Portrait of Commodore Sir C. Napier.—At length we may welcome an 
| authentic portrait of the hero of many fights, and one, for which the publishers, 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle, deserve the thanks of every patriot and lover of 
; art. It is an engraving in mezzotint, of the highest character, by Porter, from 
| @ painting by that very talented artist, Mr. J. Simpson. 


| PRESENTATION OF A PIECE OF PLATE TO CAPT. HEWETT. 


‘The Boston Post has been furnished with the speech delivered by Mr. 
Dickens, on presenting a service of plate to Capt. Hewitt, of the Britannia. 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I am assured by your presence here this morning, 


have to discharge, and which is most pleasantly commended to me in a double | 
sense ; firstly—because it cannot fail to be gratifying to a worthy man who has 
established a strong claim upon my interest and esteem ; and secondly—because 
it affords me an opportunity of meeting you, whom I have a thousand reasons 
for loving to see, here, or anywhere. 

It may be known to you, perhaps, that passengers on board the Britannia 
steamship, which bore me and some fourscore others to these happy shores, held 
ameeting together the day before our arrival, the object of which was to do 
honour to Capt. Hewett, the able commander under whose guidance we had 
crossed the wide Atlantic. I, and two other gentlemen, (one of whom stands 
near me, and the other of whom is prevented, by business, from attending here 
to-day,) had the honour to be deputed by that meeting to carry its intention 
into effect. Inthe execution of the trust reposed in us, by our fellow passen- 
gers, we are most desirous to impress you with the fact that this is very far 
from being an ordinary or matter of course proceeding ; that it is not a matter 
of form, but of good sound substance ; that in presenting Capt. Hewett with 
these slight and frail memorials, we are not following out a hollow custom, but 
are imperfectly expressing the warmest and most earnest feelings ; being well 
assured that with God’s blessings we owe our safety and preservation, under 
circumstances of unusual peril, to his ability, courage, and skill. You will 
please to understand that these tokens on the table, are an acknowledgment, 
not in themselves, but in the feeling which dictates their presentation, of many 
long and weary nights of watching and fatigue ; of great exertion of body, and 
much anxiety of mind; and of the prompt and efficient discharge of arduous 
duties, such as do not often present themselves. 

Ina word, this is anything but an extraordinary return for ‘really extraordi- 
nary services ; and we wish you to regard it in that light, that our present may 
have a value it was intended to bear, and which is far enough removed, Heaven 
knows, from its intrinsic worth or beauty. Captain Hewett, (continued Mr. 
Dickens, addressing that gentleman) I am very proud and happy to have been 
selected as the instrument of conveying to you the heartfelt thanks of my fel- 
low passengers on board the ship entrusted to your charge, and of entreating 
your acceptance of this trifling present. The ingenious artists who work in 
silver, do net always, I find, keep their promises, even in Boston. I regret 
that instead of two Goblets which there should be here, there is, at present, 
only one. The deficiency, however, will soon be supplied ; and when it is, 
our little testimonial will be, so far, complete. 

You are a sailor, Captain Hewett, in the true sense of the word; and the 
devoted admiration of the ladies, God bless them, is a sailor's first boast. I 
need not enlarge upon the honor they have done you, I am sure, by their pre- 
sence here. Judging of you by myself, | am certain that the recollection of 


their beautiful faces will cheer your lonely vigi’ upon the ocean for a long time 
to come. 


In all time to come, and in all your voyages upon the sea, I hope you will 
have a thought for those who wish to live in your memory by the help of these 
trifles. As they will often connect you with the pleasures of those homes and 
firesides from which they once wandered, and which, but for you, they might 
never have regained; so they trust that you will sometimes associate them 






Sir Francis Chantrey.—The first work b 
versal attention, was his group of Sleeping 

, Academy in 1820, and which must still be 
art who visited that institution, 

, Lichfield. The statue of Lad 


Chantrey, which attracted uni- 
hildrea, exhibited at the Royal 
fresh in the minds of all lovers of 
or have been to the cathedral they adorn at 
y Louisa Russell quickly followed this justly 
| celebrated group ; and then the patronage his talent so justly commanded, was 
| showered uninterruptedly upon him until the day of his lamented death. 
, Amongst his most celebrated works of portraiture are those of Sir Walter 
| Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord St. Vincent, the Duke of Sussex, Sir William 

Curtis, Wordsworth, Southey, George IIL, George IV., William IV., Can- 
ning, Watt, Northcote, and Wellington, with a host of others; and though nu- 
merous as his works of this class have been, not an instance occurs of a medio- 
cre production. Excellence is stamped on whatever his hand has touched ; 


. ‘ | and it may justly be said of this great man, that he stood unrivalled the national 
that you have become acquainted with the nature of the welcome duty which I | 


sculptor. He was acknowledged by all, by friends and foes, (for genius and 
prosperity always make the latter,)a good man. His disposition was most bene- 
volent, as the following fact will illustrate. When Mr. Rossi, the sculptor, was 


suffering from adverse circumstances—when he was driven, for want of patron- 


age, to arrange his studio and exhibit his works, with the hope of bettering his 
situation, he addressed Sir Francis Chantrey, requesting his attendance at the 
private view, and soliciting him to intercede with his friends, to obtain their at- 
tendance. To this Sir Francis, in reply, regretted (being covetous of time) his 
inability to pay the compliment of a visit, but added, that though such was the 
case, he had enclosed his admittance fee for another day, and would not fail to 
mention the matter on every occasion where it might be serviceable. Jn the 
note was a draft for 2001.! It is confidently stated that at the decease of Lady 
Chantrey, the whole of his large fortune devolves, by will, to promote the arts 


of England. This is another, and a princely example of his liberality and love 
of his profession. 


TE ADBIOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1842. 


CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ.—BOZ. 

We give place to-day to the details of proceedings on the part of the gen- 
tlemen who manage the affair of‘ The Welcome” to the most deservedly popu- 
lar author, and very amiable gentleman, Charles Dickens, Esq. This distin- 
guished stranger has frankly accepted the offered invitation, and preparations 
are now in active progress for one of the most tasteful and elegant entertain- 
ments which have been given in honour of talent and worth. We are sure 
that no such invidious feeling as that of a desire to exceed any other admirers 
of this favourite author, in testifying esteem, have actuated the managers of 
this very tasteful affair, but all things give promise of a fete and a compliment 
of the most delicate as well as most magnificent order, worthy of wealth and 
liberal feeling, worthy of literature and kindred sympathies, wortby of all who 
have been delighted or benefited by the works which the fecundity of his ge- 
nius has so liberally put forth. The Bostonians have vied with each other in 
friendly invitation to do him honour, and we find that similar welcomes await 
him in the cities on his route from Boston to New York. We give the speech 
of Mr. Dickens on the occasion of presenting a piece of Plate to Capt. Hew- 
ett, the commander of the Britannia Steam Ship; it is frank and open like 
himself, and speaks the sentiments of the Donors, of whom he was one, in a 
graceful and becoming manner. 

That this splendid festival will be attended by as many as can be accommo- 
dated there is no doubt, beauty, fashion, taste, and sincere good-will will be 














with your hours of festive enjoyment; and that when you drink from these 
cups, you will feel that the draught is commended to your lips by friends whose 
best wishes you have ; and who earnestly and truly hope for your success, hap- 
| piness, and prosperity, in all the undertakings of your life. 











PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF DAVID HUME. 
| Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real character than 
| David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were baffled by his countenance : 
neither could the most skilful in that science pretend to discover the smallest 
| trace of the faculties of his mind in the unmeaning features of his visage. His 
| face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than 
| that of imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless ; and the corpulence of his 
| whole person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating 
alderman than of a refined philosopher. His speech, in English, was rendered 
ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent ; and his French was, if possible, still 
more laughable ; so that wisdom, most certainly, never disguised herself before in 
so wneouth a garb. Though now near fifty years old, he was healthy and 
strong; but his health and strength, far from being advantageous to his figure, 
instead of manly comeliness, had only the appearance of rusticity. His wear- 
ing an uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness ; for he wore it like a 
grocer of the trained bands. Sinclair was a Lieutenant-General, and was sent 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin as a military envoy, to see that their quota of 
troops was furnished by the Austrians and Piedmontese. It was therefore 
thought necessary that his secretary should appear to be an officer; and Hume 
was, accordingly, disguised in scarlet. Having thus given an account of his 
exterior, it is but fair that I should state my good opinion of his character. Of 
all the philosophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined more real bene- 
volence to its mischievous principles than my friend Hume. His love to man- 
kind was universal and vehement ; and there was no service he would not 
cheerfully save done to his fellow creatures, excepting only that of suffering 
them to save their souls in their own way. He was tender-hearted, fiiendly, 
and charitable in the extreme. ** * * * * 
Hume’s fashion, at Paris, when he was there as secretary to Lord Hertford, 
was truly ridiculous ; and nothing ever marked, in a more striking manner, the 
| whimsical genius of the French. No man, from his manners, was surely less 
| formed for their society, or less likely to meet with their approbation; but that 
flimsy philosophy which pervades and deadens even their most licentious novels, 
was then the folly of the day. Freethinking and English frocks were the fa- 
shion, and the Anglomanie was the ¢on da pats. From what has been already 
| said of him, it is apparent that his conversation to strangers, and particularly to 
French nen, could be little delightful; and still more particularly, one would 


there, and we opine that Mr. Dickens will long be able to look back with sa- 
tisfaction upon the greetings and the kindnesses experienced by him in Ame- 
rica. 





*,* In reply to a respected correspondent who puts an enquiry concerning 
the expression “He is Venus’ runaway,” we would say that this is only one 
of numerous instances in which the structure of the Possessive case of Eng- 
lish nouns is faulty as to the euphony. In fact so frequent are these examples, 
that some writers on English Grammar have made an especial head of this 
kind of construction, whilst others have either merely tolerated it, or have 
made especial protest against it as a corruption,sanctified only by custom. It is 
true that, we have in the sacred scriptures such expressions as these, “ For 
Goodness’ sake,” “ For Righteousness’ sake,” ‘‘ Who sit in Moses’ seat,” &c. 
&c., and pious writers deeming that they ought not to deviate from such an au- 
We do not 
think that reason sufficiently cogent for maintaining its authority ; the learned 
translators of the Bible into English,although well competent to the task,lived at 
a period when the language had not been submitted to close grammatical laws, 
nor were the rules of Elocution which have subsequently tended in so great 
a degree to refine and polish the periods of modern writers then framed. 
Hence although there was a manly, vigorous, nervous style of expression in 
those days, yet it was neither copious nor fluent. With regard to the example 
quoted by our correspondent it is one in which metrical latitude is found very 





thority, have bent their systems of philology to meet the case. 


frequently to subsist ; we consider that both rythm in the poetry and measure 
in the music require that it shall be enunciated as “ Venus’ Runaway” and 
have no fears that any hearer will so far mistake the meaning as to suppose 
it is the intention of the speaker or singer to convey that, “ This is Venus who 
has run away,” but all will understand that he is “a Runavvay from Venus.” 





Polish Literature —A very novel and interesting periodical has just made its 
appearance in this city, entitled ‘“‘ Poland ; Historical, Literary, Monumental, 
and Picturesque.” It is intended to be iseued in monthly numbers, at sixty-two 
and a half cents cach. The work is edited and published by Messrs. P. So- 
bolewski, and E. Wyszyniski, No. 2 Pine street, and contains thirty-two pages 





suppose, to Frenchwomen. And, yet, no lady's toilette was complete with- 
out Hume’s attendance. At the opera his broad, unmeaning face was usually 
seen entre deux jolis minois. ‘The ladies in France give the ton, and the ton 
wes deism ; a species of philosophy ill suited to the softer sex, in whose delicate 
frame weakness is interesting and timidity a charm. But the women in France 
were deists, as with us they were charioteers. How my friend Hume was able 
to endure the encounter of these French female Titians I know not. In Eng 
land, either his philosophic pride, or his conviction that infidelity was ill suited 
to women, made him particularly averse from the initiation of ladies into the 
mystery of his doctrine-—Lord Charlemont’s Journal, Year 1750, &c. 





A STROLL ALONG THE NEVSKI. 

Here it is that Russians of al! garbs and ranks pass before you. Here stands 
the Ischvouschik loitering carelessly beneath the trees of the avenue, who, 
watching your steady gaze, starts up and displays a row of beautiful teeth be- | 
neath his thickly-bearded lip, and, pointing to his droschky, splutters out, ‘ Ku- 
di vam agodno?” or “ Whither does it please you?” Here stalks the erect 

_ Russian peasant, by birth a serf and in gait a prince, the living effigy of an old 
patriarch, bearded to the waist, his kaftan of sheepskin, or any dark cloth wrapt 
round him, the ample front of which, confined at the waist by a belt of bright 
colours, contains all that another would stow in a pocket, literally pourtraying 

' the works of Scripture,** full measure shall men pour into your bosom.” Contrary 
to all established rule, he wears his shirt,always blue or red, over his trousers, and 
his trousers under his boots, and, doubtless, deems this the most sensible ar- 
rangement. And look! herego a posse of Russian foot soldiers, with close shorn 
head and face and brow-beat look, as little of the marshal in their dusky 
attire as of glory in their hard lives, the mere drudges of a review, whom Mars 
would disown. Not so the tiny Circassian, light in limb and bright in look, | 
flying past on his native barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like loadstars, 
which the cold climate cannot quench. Now, turn to the slender Finn, with 
teeth of pearl and hair so yellow that you mistake it for a lemon-coloured hand- 
kerchief peeping from beneath his round hat ; or see, among the whirl of car- 
riages three and four abreast in the centre of the noble street, that handsome 
Tartar coachman, his hair and beard of jet, sitting gravely, like a statue of 
Moses, on his box, while the little postilion dashes on with the foremost horses, 
ever and anon throwing an anxious look behind him, lest the ponderous vehi 
cle, which the long traces keep at half a street's distance, should not be duly 
following ; and within lolls the pale Russian beauty, at whose careless bidding 
they are all hurrying forward, looking as apathetic to all the realities of life as 
any other fine lady in any other country would do. These are the pastimes 
which the traveller finds in the streets of Petersburgh, which makes the hours 
fly swiftly by, further beguiled by the frequent question and frequent laugh, as 
you peep into the various magazines, listen to the full-mouthed sounds, and in- 

ale the scent of Russian leather, with which all Petersburg is most appropri- 
ately pregnated.—A Lady's residence on the shores of the Baltic. 


of letter press, with the following plates beautifully done in lithograph, each il- 
lustrating a subject in the present number. John Sobieski ; Castle Astirs ; 


; , ; ae 
‘monument of Copernicus ; Queen Hedwige ; Equestrian statue of Prince Jo- 


scph Poniatowski, and the temple of the Sybil, and a Gothic building at 
Pulawy. It is altogether a very excellent work, and we hope it will prove suc- 


| cessful to the gentlemen who have engaged in it. 


Penny Cyclopedia.—This useful, cheap, and deservedly popular work now 
igh The twenty-second volume is advancing, and the 
For the wants of the gene 
rably into the depths of science, 


draws nigh its completion. 
whole will be completed within the current year. 
ral enquirer it is quite adequate, it enters conside 


| without being liable to the charge of over-profundity for popular use, neverthe- 


less there are late discoveries, improvements, inventions, and observations, 
which are well worthy of attention even by the learned on those subjects. hes 
is for sale as usual by E. Baldwin, sole agent of the London publishers, at No. 
102 Broadway, in this city. 

We have received from J. & H. G. Langley the January number of the 
d States Literary Advertiser, which publication we have heretofore had 


The Advertiser contains much information connected 
intelli- 


Unite 
occasion to speak of. | 
with Literature, and from the number before us we learn the following 
gence, which may be deemed not unacceptable. ; 

“ Bulwer's New Work.—We have pleasure in being able to contradict a 
statement made sometime since in several of the public prints, to the effect that 
Sir E. L. Bulwer had retired from novel-writing in consequence of a decline in 
the popularity of his recent works. We have it on the authority of a letter 
from his publishers in London, that such is not the fact, but that he has a new 
work in press differing from any thing he has yet written, roy = et aon 
judged from a cursory glance at some portions of the "Ree ,ish , o aw 
more than ordinary interest. We understand it is@ — the — 0 
which is laid abroad, and the title “ Zanoni, or the Secret Order. % ex- 
pected to be ready for publication in London during the ensuing month. 

New Music.—We have to acknowledge the following pieces of new music 
from W. Dubois, 285 Broadway -_My Father’s Home, written by Charles 
Jefferys, composed by$S. Nelson. The Inspruck Welte—erranged Ser the Pi- 
ano Forte by Henri Herz. Gallenbergs Waltz—arranged for the Piano = 
by F. Burgmuller. Les Echos Quadrille—as performed at the Assemblies an 
Private Parties by Kammerers celebrated Band, composed for the Piano Forte 


by Musard. 
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=e : 
} IN THE CHARACTER OF] Having put on the’ -gown of his friend—for he feared to venture 
LINES ON MISS ADELAIDE ae AC an inte i own chamber, he summoned u the landlord and one or two others, 
di t the glowing breast to whom he again related the way in which his Satanic Majesty had visited him 
Charm’d into ecstasy, he dl ng a during the night; first, in the shape of a snake, and then in the form of an 
By kindred hearts triumphantly impress d, eagle. His hearers trembled, and looked at each other; but, as it was now 
Here proudly hails, amidst a classic throng, age ’ M‘Carthy to bic room, which 
The Adelaide of taste, the star of song! daylight, they could not well refuse to accompany ye ee 
they accordingly entered. No vestige, however, of the devilish visiter remain 
These kindred hearts a bright example trace ; ed. One or two fancied they detected the smell! of sulphur ; but others de- 
Grace formed by genius—genius led by grace ; clared this was mere fancy. Every corner was searched ; nothing was visible. 
Skill that bestows, ambitious in desire, At length somebody proposed to look under the bed. No sooner did that per- 
A Grecian elegance, a Roman fire ! son approach than a hissing noise proceeded from the spot. ‘The whole group 
While fresh creations through thy fancy run, started back in dismay. Their cry of terror brought more nag . thear as- 
Splendour in all, variety in one, y sistance, and amongst others a native, armed with a long bam 200. x was of 
Supercelestial seems the heavenly tone, quested to poke it under the bed, in order to disturb the devil = wine 
For in thy notes the angels find their own. hiding-place. He did so. The hissing increased. The women actually shrie - 
: = ed with terror, and the men huddled themselves close together. A noise of 
. ee wings was heard. M‘Carthy, who was pale with fright, looked appealingly to- 
A NIGHT IN THE CALCUTTA HOTEL. wards the company, and crossed himself. ‘The native gave a still more violent 
BY R. H. ADDISON. thrust, when, lo! out flew, not Beelzebub, but a Goose !—a poor, harmless 
James M‘Carthy arrived in the metropolis of Bengal almost direct from Cork. | goose, that by accident had got into the bedroom of the now-enraged nagar 
With all the implicit credulity of his country, he had believed every story which With the discovery of the cause of Mac’s alarm, a general laugh arose at the 
had been palmed upon him curing the voyage ; and, though he was somewhat unhappy man's mistake ; and those who had fully shared his terrors a few mo- 
staggered by the bold assertion of one of his brother cadets, that the race of | ments before, were now the most forward to ridicule him. a 
Anthropophagi (described by Shakspeare as carrying their heads under their _M‘Carthy vainly endeavored to hush the matter up. He called out two o 
arms) actually existed in india, vet as he had been taught devoutly to rely on his best friends for talking of a goose in his presence ; insulted a young lady to 
the fact that St. Patrick floated over from Holyhead (so called, says the tradi- | whom he was engaged, because she laughed when she heard the story ; threat- 
tion, from this miracle.) to Park Gate, seated on his own cranium, why, after | ened and fumed about it for at least two years, at the end of which time, find- 
all, the thing might not be impossible. ing it impossible to fight the whole world, our hero suddenly turned round, join- 
As to the race of the original serpent which tempted Eve still existing in ed in the joke, and ever afterwards consented to be called ** Goose M‘Carthy ! 
many parts of the East, there was evidently nothing — = that ; while 
rivers of gum springing from forest-trees, colonies of monkeys who sang songs, : Ea. Ws oe ae q cw: oh = ’ A 
played an ovidtost, and got drunk upon cocoanut milk, were objects he daily ex- AN ORANGE GARDEN IN ST. MICHAEL'S ON CHRIS MAS DA Y. 
pected to meet with, being not a jot more improbable than one of his own na- Walked this morning to an orange garden, beyond the little village of Ri- 
tive legends, or even those sporting anecdotes which he not only related as facts, | beira Secea. As its entrance was a pathway with evergreen Paya trees on 
but was ready to fight any man who dared to doubt them. each side,meeting in arches overhead. Suddenly we came upon merry groups 
He had, on his father’s domain in Galway, what he called a “t’orough-bred | ef men and boys, all busily engaged in picking oranges, in a square and open 
mear, that had jumped a wall sivin feet high, coped and dashed, and sprang aj} plot of ground. They were gathered round a goodly pile of fresh fruit, sitting 
dyke tirty-t'ree feet wide, during a Rockrochan steeple-chase.” He pulled the | on heaps of the dry calyx leaves of the Indian com, m which each orange 1s 
little doctor's nose because he doubted that the M‘Carthys had an attendant ban- | lapped before it is placed in the boxes. Near these circles of laughing Azore- 
shee attached to their family ; and called out the skipper because he insisted | ans, who sat at their work and kept up a continual cross-fire of rapid repartee 
on burning three lights in the cuddte. as they quickly filled the orange cases, where a party of children whose busi- 
Of the terror-inspiring objects of human nature in general Mac felt no dread ; | ness it was to prepare the husks for the men, who used them in packing. * 9 
but the threat of a banshee, the mischief of a fairy, or the idea of his Satanic} A quantity of the leaves being heaped together near the packers, the operation 
Majesty clothed in an earthly form, could at any time nearly throw him into] began. A child handed to a workman, who squatted by a heap of fruit, a 
fits. Brave, open-hearted, and generous, he was passionate, superstitious, and | prepared husk ; this was rapidly snatched from the child, wrapped round the 
credulous. He came, he believed, to a land of horrors, solely with the idea of | orange by an intermediate workman, passed by the feeder to the next, who, 
a ety fruit frem the pagoda tree. He had about as much idea of Asia as an} (sitting with the chest between his legs,) placed it in the orange-box with 
ndian of my acquaintance had of Europe, who once asked me if J knew “ Miss | amazing rapidity, took a second, a third, anda fourth, as fast as his hands 
East India Company !” adding gravely, ‘‘ Miss Company must be very old lady | could move, and the feeders could supply him, until at length the chest was 
now !” hed filled to overfiowing, and was ready to be nailed up. ‘Two men then handed it 
Mais revenous a nos moutons. M*‘Carthy having no friends in Calcutta, on | to the carpenter, who then bent over the orange chest several thin boards, se- 
landing took up his abode at the hotel. There are now several hotels ; but at | cured them with a willow band, pressed it with his naked foot as he sawed 
the time I write of there was but that ene, which was almost deserted, so great | off the ragged ends of the board, and finally despatched it to the ass who stood 
was the hospitality formerly displayed by the British residents in India. One] ready for lading. 
or two other passengers went to the same house, preparatory to delivering their 
letters of introduction. By and by the evening looked so fine that he proposed 
to two ladies, who were of the party, to take astroll through the town. 
* Put on yeur bonnets, girls, and sure we'll be after looking about us. Faith, 
and it’s a mighty fine place this Calcutta,—it’s almost as grand as Cork, only, 
you see, they've nothing like Cove in these parts.” 


—— Be 


Two chests were slung across his back, by means of cords 
crossed in a figure of eight, both were we!l secured by straps under his belly, 
the driver took his goad, pricked his beast, and uttered the never ending cry 
‘“* Sackaaio,” now and then the top of a basket, full of the golden fruit came 
in sight, carried on the broad shoulders of some strong fellow, who, after toil- 
ing up one of the steep paths leading from the ravine to the enclosure, shot 
out upon the ground the whole contents of his basket, with as little concern 
The young ladies consented, and the trio were about to sally forth, when,} as a coalheaver does his coals. In one part scores of children were scat- 
lo! the master of the house stopped them at the door, and with a look of hor-| tered among the branches, gathering fruit into small baskets, hollooing, laugh- 


ror assured them thatif they persisted in going out during the heat of the day, | ing, practically joking, and tinally emptying their gatherings into the larger 
they would probably be struck down by a coup de soleil 


baskets undemeath the trees, which, when filled, were slowly borne away to 

* Thin the divil me ever sich a counthry I ever heard of, bad scram to it,” | the packing-place, and bowled out upon the great heap. Many large orange 
ejaculated Mac as he turned back. trees on the steep sides of the glen lay on the ground uprooted, either from 
As he was going up stairs, it was his fate to meet a snake-charmer, carrying | their load of fruit, the high winds, or the weight of the boys; four, five, and 
several of these reptiles with him. even six of them will climb the branches at the same time ; and asthe soil is 


“Ye blackguard of the world,” shouted the enraged Irishman, ‘is it to kill | very light, and the roots are superficial, (and the fall of the tree, perhaps, not 


1 , " 2 a i ¥ 
and murder us entirely you come here with vere bastes of the divil’? By the pl- | unamusing,) down the trees come hey are allowed to lie where they fall ; 
y lav } . Cs % . ¥ ag 1 
per that played before Moses, if you don’t make yourself searce, it’s my mo-| and those which had evidently fallen many years ago were still alive and bear- 
ther’s son that'll bate vour four bones to powther.”’ ing good crops.—A Winter in the Azores. 
o 


Now this was an idle threat—perhaps the only oae M‘Carthy ever offered ; 
for he would just as soon have thrown himself into a well as have approached MARRIAGE OF PRINCE NICHOLAS ESTERHAZY TO LADY 
the juggler, who was not a little surprised to find the exhibition of his powers z ei dhkaiaal N aisha aes ase — 
thus strenuously rejected. Like a true Indian he only salamed, and, with the SARAH FREDERICA CAROLINE VILLIERS. 
servile humility of his enslaved race, he mildly and gently retired. The sight The nuptials of these distinguished persons will take place on Saturday 
of the snakes had made poor Mac nervous. ~ next, being the first day of the new year. ‘That it may prove also the com- 

After a late dinner, one or two old Indians present called for their hookahs. | mencement of long-continued happiness to our fair countrywoman and her il- 
Their hookabedars brought them up, unperceived by James M‘Carthy, who hap- | lustrious spouse is our sincere desire ; nor have we any reason to doubt the ac- 
pened to be deeply engaged in conversation ; and, having placed the bottoms, | complishment of our wishes. 
of water-cups, close to Mac’s chair, gave the snake (the tube of a hookah is so These ‘ long-expected nuptials,’ as a certain newspaper paragraph incor- 
called) into their masters’ hands. rectly expresses it, have created more than ordinary sensation in the fashionable 

Atthe first whiff M‘Carthy started up. The hubble-bubble noise of the smoke | world ; not only on account of the youth, and beauty, and the high connee- 
passing through the water seemed to his ears like the sound of a rattle-snake ; | tions of the bride, but because the bridegroom is a foreigner of European re- 
and, as they came directly from the back of his chair, the unfortunate Irishman | putation. He must, indeed be a hermit who has not heard of the Esterhazys. 
sprang bolt upright, and looked round with horror Presently he perceived the 
tube twisted round the arm of one of the old res:dents 

“Oh! milley murthers,” cried he, 
ject, ** what Is that 











No family in Europe, not even excepting the Courtenays, can boast an in- 
cestry superior to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. How far back the family may 
pointing to the apparently dreadful ob- | trace its descent from the evidence of its archives, we have no means of know- 
ing; but History claims the name as early as the year 969. Esteras was a 

general of Attila the Hun, rightly and poetically styled, the scourge of God. 

Tunder and ‘ouns!” screamed the Patlander, making a rush for the door, | ‘his Esteras was undoubtedly, the progenitor of the Esterhazy family. He- 
what do vou mat ‘ ring the baste here, you ould blackguard !” ralds are doubtful as to the exact order of descent in some of the earlier nota- 
It was now the turn of the other to feel astonished. An explanation, how- | bles; we have Ludovicus flourishing in 1070; Michael, Andreas Ladislaus 
ever, at length took place; and, though M‘Carthy wanted sadly to fight the | Stephanus; Georgius Bellicosus, a general, 1159; Emericus flourished in the 
civilian for having made hiin expose himself, yet at length they became friends, | time of Andreas the Second, King of Hungary; in 1320, Benedictus was Von 
and poor Mac, in the true spirit of Hibernian frie ndship, got gloriously drunk | Galantha, from which time to the present the Esterhazy family have continued 
with him, and in this state was led to bed to rise in importance. Generals and statesmen when Hungary was independ- 
It was past iidnight. Jt might have been one or two o'clock in the morn- | ent,—under the Empire, the lustre of the house has not diminished. By mar- 
ing, when our friend w is awoke by a most extra yrdinary noise in one corner of | riage, the family is related to not a few sovereign houses; and the present 


hs 9 + » 1 +} + 1).. } b | ” 
i fis returnea the other cooly; ** this is my snake 








his vast bedchamber ie fumes of his late orgies still rose through his brain, | auspicious nuptials will connect half of the nobility of Britain with that of 
and to a certain degree confused his senses; but in spite of this, M‘Carthy | Hungary 

felt assured that strange and uneartitly noises proceeded ever and anon trom the —— 

aforesaid corner of the room He attempted to battle the idea, and even en- ENGLISH RETROGRESSION. 

deavoured to goto sleep; but, alas! the mysterious noises again arose, and, in BY T. HOOD. 


pon the sounds as 


spite of semi-intoxication,—in spite of his desire to look ‘Up one-pair backwards.” 








unreal, poor James was recalled by them to perfect recollection. He raised his “* Back her!’ shouted the Captain, from the paddle-box of the Lively to the 
head slightly from his pillow, and distinctly heard the same noises repeated. | cabin-boy on the deck, who r¢ peated the command to the engineer in the 
He started bolt upright. It was no delusion ; it was no mistake, for alarm had | hold—and the paddles being reversed to order, the packet, with a retrogade 
perfectly sobered hin. The same sounds met his ear. James M‘Carthy defied | motion, began to approach the pier, to which she was soon secured by a haw- 
all the world ; he, however, excluded his Satanic Majesty from the list of ser. He passage across the Channel had been a rough one: but as all pas- 
whom he thus braved. Before any human power, however overwhelming, he | sages come to an end at last, she had arrived in a French harbour and smooth 
would have scorned to fly It was. he justly considered, no dishonour to retreat | water 
from n attack of Beelzc bub; so he juinped out of bed, and made for the There is this advantage in a stormy voyage by sea, that it makes one land 
door ona foreign soil as cordially as if it were native; and accordingly with the 
Ihe dreadful sounds still continued. Mac trembled like an ispen-leaf, The | most perfect satisfaction, I found myself standing, high and dry in that sea- 
demon was evidently approaching his victim. James could bear no more. Fo port, the name of which Queen Mary of England, surnamed the Bloody, de- 
one instant he uncovered himself, and suddenly hurled the pillow towards the | « would be found engraven on her heart—the earliest instance, by the by, 


Spot whence the noise apparently proceeded. of lithography. For my own part, my heart was also deeply interested in the 
An instant only el psed. A fluttering of wings was heard ; the imp (or | locality, which, to an Englishman is classical ground, and associated with li‘e- 

whatever it might be) suddenly seemed to change its form, or rather throwing | rary fictions as well as historical facts. Not to name a certain slender figure of 

pac e ' lo , 1 J ’ . 1 

off its disguise, seemed nice veller in black, with a clerical wig and hat, my mind’s eye was filled with the 

spreading its wings actually flew across the bed of poor M‘Carthy, flapping them | familiar y 

in the face of the unfortunate Iris , 


nore to re-assume its devilish attributes, and | a Tra 


antoms of personages, almost as real to me as the place itself ; and 


Ww — inate Irishman the very scenery in which they had played their parts, was shortly to be before 
ords would be too weak to express the feelings of poor James. He was|me. Withthe help of a Calais touter, I had found my way to the wrong Ho- 


actually for an instant paralysed ; but suddenly recovering his senses, he sprang tel, the master of which stood bowing to me, as only a Frenchman can bow, and 
out, and preferring death itself, he raised the 


window, which for the moment he | congratulating me—or rather all France-—if not all Europe—on my safe arrival 

forgot was two stories high, and boldly jumped out ! In compliment to my nation, he pretend dto use our native language, but of 
“ Tunder and ouns! what is the maning of this same?” demanded Mac, as | course it was 1 strange jargon—for it seems to be the pleasure of * our Sweet 
he looked round, and saw every one laughing at him. “ Sure I t’ought I was | Enemy France’—as Sir Philip Sidney called her—since she cannot break our 
on the second floor! Ah! thin, till me, has the house sank in the night ?” ranks, or banks, our hearts, winds, or spirits, to break our English. But my 
‘Not a bit,” replied his friend; “but, if you had h ippened to have looked | head and he vere too full of Monsieur Dessein, the Mendicant Monk, the 
out of window before you went to bed, you would have perceived that there is | Desobligeant, the Remise, the Fair. Fleming, and the Snuff-Box to notice or 





a flat roof to the lower apartments, which forms a terrace to the second. So, | resent the liberties that were taken with our insular tongue. 
why or wherefore you choose to hang out of your window in your present im- * And now, Monsieur.” said I, after bandying civilities which employed us 
proper condition, and wake all the house by your crics, in preference to dress- | to the top of th st flight of stairs—‘ and now, Monsieur, be pleased to 
mg yourse id coming down the steps like a steady man, I can’t conceive. | show me the chamber which was occ ipied by the Author of the ‘ Sentimental 
Poor Miss H—— is in fits. Mrs. L—— is in such a state that she has sent for | Journey 
the doctor ; s feared she will meet with an accident (being in a delicate “ La journes 
state) before he arrives. Old Chambers has got a fit of t rout from the sud- “ Yes, the apartment of our Tristram Shandy.” 
den alarim, and seve persons have run off to call the guard: and all this be “ |,"appartement—triste—” 
cause you chose to get tipsy, swing yourst If out of the window, and then roar “ Exactly : the ym where he had that memorable interview with the Monk 
like a bull, and dist vhole neighbourhood.” of the Franciscan order” 
“ Arrah, thin, hush my fine fellow pist for a bit of a minute, and I'll till ye all “ Order ’—ah !-—o yes—you shall order, sare, what you will please—” 
about it. Sure the divil’s there above.” “* All im good time, Monsieur,—but I must first see the room that was temant- 
The what . ed by our immortal Sterne.” 
be: Phin may O'Donaghow | his fairies punish me, but it’s thrue You're ** Sterne !"’ ejaculated my host— eh '—Sterne Diable 1’ mporte '—it is 
a ‘cute man ; sure I'll make ye s ile entirely,” and he led his friend away, | de oder Hotel Mon Dieu! c’est une drole de chose—but de En sh " “6 ™ 
and told him al! about the horrors he had heard and felt. when dey come to Calais, dey always come Sterne foremost!” i pep 
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Portrait of a Turkish Beauty.—‘1 had the pleasure,” observed a recent 
traveller, ‘during my stay in Constantinople, to be introduced: toa Turkish 
lady of rank, who was a perfect specimen of oriental loveliness. After much 
entreaty, she permitted me to have the honour of sketching her portrait. Her 
eyes and eyebrows were as dark as the blackest jet ; the eyebrows were, I have 
reason to believe, coloured. Her complexion was superb, her skin being daz- 
zlingly white, and her cheeks lightly suffused with a delicate roseate tint. Round 
her head was bound a handkerchief of various brilliant colours, and her black, 

lossy hair hung in long curls over her shoulders and down her back. She was 
eeaed in a short pelisse of black velvet, embroidered in flowers of gold. Be- 
neath this pelisse there was an under ome, or rather a sort of jacket of pink 
crape. A chemise of the most delicately fine muslin was drawn up so as to 
cover her neck. She wore trousers of azure blue silk, and round her waist was 
tied a magnificent Persian shawl. She had no stockings, but her feet were 
thrust into a pair of loose slippers. Several very ugly rings disfigured her small 
white fingers, the nails of which were coloured red. Her neck was encircled 
by a double row of pearls, from which an amulet was suspended. The most 
remarkable charm of this very beautiful lady was the exquisite whiteness of her 
skin, which I can compare to nothing but finely polished alabaster. When she 
left the apartment, her female attendant drew a pair of yellow boots on her 
small white feet, which it was quite a sin to cover.” 

Malay Gambling.—The Malays are enthusiastically addicted to cock-fight- 
ing, from the highest to the lowest of them. They will bet all they have in 
their possession on the chance of a single bird winning which they may select 
as a favorite. In following up this sport they have been known to go so far as 
to stake the very clothes upon their persons on the event of a single cock-fight. 
This strange infatuation follows them whithersoever they go. Even those who 
become servants in European families, and rc pair with the latter to the presi- 
dencies or the large Mofussil stations in India, cannot shake off this mania for 
cock-fighting. They will beg, deceive, forge, thieve, nay, stint themselves of 
food, rather than forego this gambling diversion, which, although it imparts the 
greatest pain to the humane and more civilized classes of mankind, yet proves 
to them a source of singular and unbounded satisfaction. 

Edm. Gurney used to say that a mathematician is like one that goes to mar- 
ket to buy an axe to break an egg. 

Shakespeare was god-father to one of Ben Johnson’s children, and after the 
christ’ning, being in a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him uP and ask’t 
him why he was so melancholy! ‘ No, faith, Ben,” says he, “ not I; but | have 
been considering a great while what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow 
upon my god-child, and T have resolv’d at last.” “I pr’ythe, what !” says he 
‘1’ faith, Ben, Ile e’en give him a dozen good Lattin* spoons, and thou shalt 
translate them. 

* A name formerly used to signify a mixed metal resembling brass. 





INSPITUPION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC- 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections, Strictures, 
Fistulw, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuriug fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it tc pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is weil known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited nuim- 
ber. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themseives particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought ,xnowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution wul meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. & Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M.D. 

Jan. i-tf. 





k. G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University has recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his frends and the public, that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chainbers street, a ‘ew doors from Broadway. Dr. S. was formerly a 
yupil of Dr Robt. Ferguson, one of the Phyrician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
and, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in Londun, he possesses 
very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec. 1i-3m* 
NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in- 
struction and government of some pupus. An English or Awnerican Lady, speaking 
the French fluently, ora French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can be 
well recoinmended, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and permauent 
situation. Apply at this office. Dec. 4-6t* 





DUCATION —The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sous a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1536.) 

This Instutution is conducted by the undermen'ioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europes. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of U.iversity College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B.A., Caius College, Cainbridge—Vice Principal. Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Coliege, 
Dublin—Mathematical Master: Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and Drawing 
Master; Mr. 8. Phulios—Master of the Preparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners, and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expeuse are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient inevery branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very muderate. 

Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter tothe Principal, St. 
Lewis Read, Quebec, Canada. Sept. 25-6m. 


CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respec fully 
+ solicits a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The Harp 
having become one of the 1nust fasmonable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded to de- 
vote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a limited 
number of pupils in addition to those he already has. The success which has atte: ded 
his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee for the 
future. 

Mr. K, has recently returned from London, where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material counected with the Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them on 
the most liveral terms. 

N.B. Double and Single Action Harps for stile or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No i0 Green street, or 389 Broadway. 





Nov. 20 e.0.w.-3m. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr, Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior article bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLUT, omitting the final T, is .ow in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by iis unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in whichit is putup. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘ Joseph Giliott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENKY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 
ard 111 Beekman street, to No.71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assorumentof the above weil known articles 
Which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Cconfines tis Practice to 
DISEASES OFg THE EYE 
ana 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
‘ORGAN MANUFACIORY. 
AnTHONY sTREET, New York. 


S -rsigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public : 
+ undersigned has great p y “ York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 











To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. _ 

Dear Sir,—‘i he undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
enure satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. ' 

It 1s pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
slor instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. ©. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” . 

I cheerfully concur with the above 1ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 

previous to its removal from this city Ss. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, -— 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 

And also to agreat number of clergymen «nd professors from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. . 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized . the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured taees 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particuiarly a, 
mended: these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody = 
chants, in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in ge: er 
use in the country churches through ut © ngland . 

The subscriber begs to state that possess:ng every means, convenient premises | 
ploying none but first rate expe rienced workmen added to his own practical know le - ’ 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior qual y> 
and upon very favourable terms. , — b 

Oct. 16 én” GEORGE JARDINE, 

Organ Builder. 
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STATE CREDIT. 
From the Democratic Review for January. 

Th Minin Bond mat bo, ad. To act ne 

last mill, every pledge of the public faith, wo Dy a Linieonalll 
‘ous Union, or by any one of its constituent parts, must be honorably 

por ara the rao, hans Poe be the cost what they may. Be justice done 
i : hea rag eel of the State have been shamefully ern ms 
it is not less true that it is to a great extent their own fault. They have ~~ n) 
submit to the loss of about five millions of dollars as the natural 0m utive 
penalty of their own folly. And if they will but lay well to heart the lesson 
they have been taught, it is worth its price. They have bought _ or 
much cheaper than some of os neighbors. Illinois and Indiana, for example, 
= ia, par excellence : a ee ‘arte ye 

We or perpen at the feeling which has been excited in + ramen 48 - 
relation to this subject. We are not surprised that a powerful and peony : 
opinion has formed and declared itself against the payment of these = s. It 
may perhaps be that of a majority of its citizens—though the recent aoa is 
by no means to be regarded as any decisive evidence to that effect. It ? easy 
to suppose that, among those whose suffrages have elected Governor Tucker, a 
much larger number than that of his majority over his competitor may have had 
no serious idea that the bonds ought to be, or actually would be, repudiated. 
Yet even if it were the present will of a clear popular majority, w° would as- 
cribe it rather to a temporary though natural exasperation against the authors 
of this great fraud upon the State ; blinding the eyes of the people to that more 
calm and just view of all the bearings of the question, which we should still feel 
certain that they would not fail to take after a brief season of ‘sober second- 
thought.” ' : 

Of one thing there is no doubt—that the charge so angrily brought against 
the people of Mississippi, of a wilful and deliberate spirit of bad faith, of public 
dishonesty and dishonor, in the threatened repudiation of the bonds in question, 
is a gross calumny. Made originally by those whose pecuniary interest prompts 
their clamor on this charge, it is re-echoed by a party press,which seeks to turn 
it to a political advantage. In our own opinion the argument of the anti-bond 
party is an unsound one ; yet is it by no means @ clear case or a simple ques- 
tion. ‘There is a great deal tobe urged, and with more than plausibility, on 
both sides; and we are well assured that the great body of those among the 
Democratie Party of Mississippi who support the repudiation, would be found 
the last to attempt or desire to evade the payment of a just debt or an honour- 
able obligation. No one would pretend that in a private transaction, parallel 
in all its features to the case in question, the slightest obligation, technical or 
equitable, would attach on the part of the principal, to pay the bonds so frau- 
dulently issued by a dishonest agent, in violation of the express prohibition of 
the very authority under which the latter held all his legal existence. The 
principle of law in force in that State, moreover, is, that the transfer of choses 
in action, even to innocent third parties, can involve no prejudice to any rights 
or equities on the part of the obligator. If some one must suffer from the 
dishonesty of an unfaithful agency, it must be the party who trusts him without 
the proper and prudent scrutiny which he ought to have made into the nature 
and extent of his powers. If we apply to the State the analogy of a private 
transaction of the same character, the advocates of repudiation must st.nd un- 
answerably justified. And this view of the question—combined with a sym- 
pathy for the honest People that has been made the victim of the fraud of the 
case—has led several of the democratic papers of the north to sustain them in 
that position. But, like many similar applications of private analogies to pub- 
lic transactions, the argument is, we repeat, in our judgment an unsound one ; 
and we should sadly belie the past character and course of the Democratic 
Review, if, entertaining this opinion, we should allow ourselves to be checked 
by any partisan consideration, from its frank and free expression 

The anti-bond argument is this :—In the first place, the Constitution of the 


State expressly requires that every law for the pledge of the public credit | 


shall receive the distinct sanction of two successive Legislatures. 
true that a certain law was passed at one session, and duly confirmed at the 
next, authorizing the loan of the credit of the State, to the amount of fifteen 
millions of dollars, to the great ‘“* Union Bank,” which it was then determined 
to create. But a supplementary law was passed shortly after, involving a 
material change of the original law, and authorizing a direct subscription by 
the State to the stock of the bank ; and it was under this law, which had not 
passed through that ordeal of popular ratification prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the State, that the transaction in question took place. At the time of 
the passage of this supplementary act, a minority in the Legislature (at the 
head of which stood the recently elected Governor, Mr. Tucker) entered a 
formal protest against it, as unconstitutional and void. In the second place, 
the provisions of this very act itself were palpably violated in the issue of the 
bonds, by a fraudulent collusion between the Union Bank, the commissioners 
appointed by it for the negotiation of the bonds, and the Bank of the United 
States, by which, through the name of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, they were pur- 
chased. They were sold at a credit instead of for cash, and instead of being 
made payable, according to the terms of law, in “current money of the United 
States,” were made payable in London, in sterling currency, at a rate of 4s. 
6d. to the dollar, involving a heavy loss, and a departure, as it is alleged, from 
that standard of “par value,” which was prescribed by the law. The total 
amount of loss thus sustained by the State, through the Bank, by the depart- 
ure from this double requisitioa of cash and par, is computed by Governor 
McNutt, in his celebrated Letter to the Hopes of Amsterdam, at the enormous 
sum, on five millions of bonds sold, of $1,084,781 00. Now, it is contended 
that the express conditions on which the public faith was plighted, as repre- 
sented in these bonds, having been thus violated, no obligation affecting the 
State was created by the transaction ;—that these violations of condition were 
not of an immaterial character, but substantially affecting the rights and the 
safety of the State, as the obligor on the bonds ; the ability of the Bank to pay 
them, as well as to fulfil the objects of its creation, being prejudiced to the 
amount of the sacrifice thus illegally and improperly incurred by it in the opera- 
tion ;—that the Constitution of the State, and the law, under which the bonds 
were issued, were public documents, of which all parties interested were 
bound to take notice, and to inform themselves, at their own peril if they should 
neglect so obvious a duty of prudence ;—that it is therefore to the Union Bank 
which issued, and the Bank of the United States which purchased and resold, 
or pledged, the bonds in question, endorsed with its own guarantee, that the 
European holders of them must look for their redemption, and not to the peo- 
ple of the State of Mississippi ;—and finally, that inasmuch as no portion of 
the proceeds of the bonds ever came into the treasury of the State, or under 
the control of its officers, there is no equity in the case against it so as to 
counteract the undeniable technical illegality of the transaction on the part of 
the two banks, and to impose on the State an obligation of honour to redeem 
the bonds. 

_ Such are the leading points of the anti-bond argument. It is not to be de- 
nied that they constitute at least a strong prima facie case in favour of the 
proposed repudiation ; and that they ought to silence the clamour we have 
heard against the people of Mississippi, as desiring to evade the redeniption of 
the public faith of the State, fairly and legally plighted. That is precisely the 
hinge of the question, and to assume that the public faith is so plighted, is no- 
thing more nor less than a complete petitio principii. And to infor from the 
present agitation of this controversy, that there exist now, or is likely to arise, 
in any of the States of this Union, anything like a formidable disposition to 
repudiate their pubiic debts, is as absurd as it is calumnious. 
foundly and perfectly convinced, that every dollar of the public stocks of every 
State in the Union will be eventually paid, to the last jot and tittle of the re- 
demption of their plighted honour. "earful as may be the demoralization, with 
respect to the sanctity of contracts, which has been the worst of the fruits of 
our paper-money credit system, we have no fear that it has proceeded to such 
a length as this. And of one thing are we especially certain—that the Demo- 
cratic Party, which is and must continue in the long run the dominant power 
in the country, will be the very last portion of the whole people, with whom 
the base infamy of such a proposition will be ever likely to meet a favourable 
reception. For we are the party which, throughout the struggles and discus- 
sions of the last ten or twelve years, about these questions, has placed itself in 
Opposition to the excesses and abuses of credit—the party of moderation, of 
prudence—the paying, in contradistinction to the borrowing, party. In private 
affairs, it is always on the part of those most bold and speselitice in their cal- 
culations on credit and chaace, that the most lax morality prevails in regard to 
the redemption of the obligations they are so adventurous in hazarding. And 
in public, it is from your ‘Credit System” parties that proceed your retroac- 
od os tea hw Ue ~~ suspensions, tolerated by opinion, and sanction- 

y leg ion, &c.—and from them, too, if ever from any, that can alone 
regen. such a public act of State bankruptcy, as is here in question, if ever 
duck canis aye debt _— Por ane heavy to be sustained by the in- 
Sateen he Bios ct aye R a day is ever to arrive in any of our 
pe Jn I creditor, whether he may reside at the antipodes, or in our 
re n midst, may rely upon the assurance which, in the name of the American 
Nel aban we ay st neat cm bl 
tienda, th eink Jo ~ ate yt jose who now profess to be his peeuliar 

’ 1e Democracy which will surrender to him everything but 


We are pro- 


Now it is | 


honour ; which will cast to the winds everything but conscience ; and which 
will set out the fee-simple of the last foot of earth covered by the last hearth- 
stone, if necessary, for the payment of the last cent of principal or interest on 
the public debt. 

But to return to the Mississippi Bonds—we repeat that they must be paid. 
The analogy, derived from the legal relations of a corresponding private trans- 
action, on which the repudiation argument rests, is in our opinion deceptive, 
though specious, in its application to the circumstances of the present case. 
In the first place, no great force can be claimed for the argument of the un- 
constitutionality of the !aw in question. ‘That the attention of the Legisla- 
ture of 1838 was fully drawn io that point, is apparent from the fact of the 
protest against it passage by the minority, on that ground. Their act was an 
expression of their own judgment that it was constitutional ; and representing, 
as they did by their majority, the people of the State, it is too ate 5 to expect 
that the foreign creditor, when in the act of lending his money, should under- 
take to revise and overrule their decision upon a point of that nature, made 
under their own high political and moral responsibilities, to the people and their 
own oath of office. Faithfully and honestly or not—yet actually it cannot be 
denied that they represented the people ; and the doctrine would be absurd, 
that when in the interval between the passage of a law, of perhaps disputed 
constitutionality, and a judicial decision to that effect, equitable rights have 
arisen under its operation, involving the public faith to innocent private parties, 
a subsequent change of majority should justify the Legislature in repudiating 
all such obligations, on the ground of the different view now taken by it of the 
constitutional question. A legislative body must stand as the sole authorita- 
tive judge of its own constitutional powers, until the action of the judiciary 
supervene,in some controversy of private rights. And though a law may of course 
be declared void for unconstitutionality, as affecting injuriously the rights of 
others ; yet it would be monstrous to claim for the people of a State as re- 
presented and embodied in its regularly constituted Legislature, the right them- 
selves to take advantage of sucha subsequently declared unconstitutionality, 
to repudiate, to their own benefit and the injury of innocent third parties, ob- 
ligations assumed by them with all the solemn formality of an act of legisla- 
tion, claiming to be for an object of public interest, and in the very act posi- 
tively asserting its own constitutionality. They cannot thus take advantage of 
the dishonesty or ignorance, as the case may be, of their own elected repre- 
sentatives. If they will be guilty of the folly of sending such a set of men to 
their legislative halls, they must for the present submit to the consequences for 
which they have themselves chiefly to blame, and for the future profit well by 
the experieace for which they have been thus made to pay. The unconstitu- 
tionality of the law, then, clearly will afford no justification to the Anti-Bond 
party for the course threatened by a large part of the press of Mississippi,— 
assuming that unconstitutionality to be beyond question, and putting out of 
view the important fact that Governor McNutt, the prime mover of repudia- 
tion, himself signed the law referred to, and himself partially carried it into ex- 
ecution. 

Nor is the argument of illegality, derived from the mode of executing the 
law, much stronger than that of the unconstitutionality of the law itself. The 
State subscribes to the stock of the Bank, and the five millions of bonds are 
delivered over to the officers of the latter, for the purpose of affording it the 
capital necessary to set it in operation,—this being esteemed, by the false and 
morbid popular opinion of the day, an object of high public concern and inte- 
rest. Grant that, in the sale of them, the Bank, through its agents, the com- 
missioners, may have in some respects transgressed the provisions of the law ; 
the State ought not to have intrusted them to such unfaithful agents. The cir- 
cumstance of their being changed in form, from “ current money of the United 
States’ to sterling currency, is immaterial in its nature, unless the former ex- 
pression is fraudulently meant to give the State the advantage, in the payment 
of its interest, of the depreciated condition of the paper “current money” of 
some portions of the United States. This is not to be supposed ; and no other 
honorable interpretation can be put upon the expression than that of the true 
}constitutional ** current money of the United States,’"“gold and silver. The 
translation of the one currency into the other may or may not have been at the 
just rate of the par of exchange. We all know that extremely vague and 
loose ideas have been of late years very prevalent of the meaning of that little 
monosyllable. “‘ Par” has had a very different meaning with the one of our 
political parties than with the other. With the Whigs, including a great ma- 
jority of the commercial community, the current value of suspended bank-note 
circulation has constituted the local standard of “ par,” while specie has been 
at a greater or less “premium ;” while with the Democratic party the 
currency of the Constitution and of the world, the precious metals, have 
alone afforded the standard level from which the depreciation of the res- 

sctive paper circulations of different sections have been measured downward. 

Ve cannot perceive in this feature of the transaction, taken even in its stroug- 
est shape, a just or honourable ground for the proposed repudiation. It ill be- 
comes a sovereign State,—and that State a republic and a democracy,—to con- 
test on petty technical grounds of such a character as this, the payment of 
debts, however unwisely contracted and trusted in the hands of unfaithful 
agents, on the faith of which an innocent foreign creditor has been induced to 
part with his property ; to place it, if not in the coffers of the State treasury 
itself, at least in those of an institution in which the State was the largest stock- 








holder, and which it created as a valuable object of public policy, for the pre- 
sumed benefit and “ relief” of its great commercial and agricultural interests. 
Nor does it appear by any means clear that after the delivery of the bonds to 
the Bank, in payment of the subscription of the State to its stock, the State 
has any further right to scrutinize the terms of any arrangement that may be 
made by the Bank to realize upon them the highest price admitted of by the 
condition of the market—provided that the State is credited with them at the 
full value of their face, at par and as cash, on its subscription to the stock. 
And this we understand to be the fact. That the directors of the Union Bank 
have wasted their capital in the false and dishonest system of banking and fi- 
nanciering which has prevailed in that State, is no fault of the foreign creditor, 
who lent his money on the credit, neither of the Bank, nor of its companion in 
iniquity, the Bank of the United States, but on that of the State of Mississippi. 
The State has doubtless sunk its money, as many a stockholder in many a 
bank, in that as in other parts of the country. ‘This has not been caused bv the 
fact of the loss sustained by the Bank on the sale of the bonds, be the true 
figure of that loss more or less. ‘The same would have been the case had the 
bonds in question commanded a premium, instead of having been sold at a rate 
of five and six per cent. deprec'ation. ‘The same would doubtless have been 
the case had the entire fifteen millions, originally contemplated, been consigned 
to the same destination. Happily for the people of Mississippi, and thanks to 
the intelligent firmness of Governor McNutt, the State has lost only five mil- 
lions, where it might have lost fifteen. It deserved richly the smaller loss—it 
would have deserved richly the greater—for the folly of which it was guilty, in 
creating the Bank, and thus endowing it with the means of evil from the pub- 
lic treasury. It would have made no practical difference in the result, whe- 
ther the contribution of the State had been in the form of a loan of its bonds 
to the Bank, as contemplated in the original act, or in that which was given 
to it by the supplementary act authorizing a direct subscription to the stock. 
| Substantially the transaction was the same. The former was fully authorized 
by the required constitutional ratification. The truth is, that the public opinion 
|of the State in relation to banks and banking facilities was radically wrong. 
The people of Mississippi are now only paying the natural and usual penalty of 
human folly ; and instead of complaining—-instead of staining the fair seutch- 
eon of the public faith and honour with the disgrace of this threatened repudia- 
tion—they ought rather to consider themselves fortunate in escaping with but 
one-third of the loss which they might have sustained, and which they so un- 
wisely hazarded. 

The bonds must be paid, then ;—and that they will be eventually paid, 
whatever may be the action of the Legislature recently elected, we have no 
more doubt than we have that they ought to be. 

One good result, however, at least may be ascribed to the agitation of this 
question in Mississippi—and we are duly and sincerely grateful for it. We 
allude to the total destruction of the European market for our public stocks. 
Our only fear is, that this effect may prove but temporary, and that a revival of 
the confidence of the foreign capitalist may renew yet again this pernicious 
system of national borrowing, from which through the last ten years we have 
suffered so much. Our public credit is down now to so low a point that we can 
borrow no more—Heaven forefend that it should rise again !—except to the ex- 
tent of doing justice to the creditors on our actual existing debt. Such astate 
of things we often hear spoken of as a national calamity ; it is rather a national 
blessing. In fact, the doctrine of public credit may be regarded as one of the 
most pernicious inventions of modern times. Witness its awful fruits in Eng- 
land !—as well as under other foreign governments to which it has alone fur- 
nished, by the unrighteous mortgage of the labor and property of unborn gene- 
rations, the means of carrying on the wars, and sustaining the military estab- 
lishments, with which they have desolated provinces and kingdoms. And 
within the past ten years in our own country, extravagantly as we have used 
it, what good have we derived from it! Useful or useless, good or bad, our 
internal improvements constructed within that period—is it the money which 
has been borrowed on the strength of State credit that has called them into 
beisg? Far, very far from it. We have gone into debt to European capital 








dently of the principal, which will soon begin from time to time to fall due, we 
must pay an annual tax on our whole industry and wealth of about twelve mil- 
lions of dollars,—but does the simple reader suppose that it is money we have 
been borrowing, through all this period? If he does, we beg leave to unde- 
ceive him. It is no such thing, though we have been most niously made 
to believe such to be the fact; and that the surplus wealth of uropean accu- 
mulation was thus seeking a mutually advantageous investment in public 
works of improvement, at rates of interest attractive to the foreigaer. while 
lower than the value of the use of capital among us. The truth is, tho 

we have contracted so enormous a debt, expressed in figures, and payable, 
principal and interest, in real money, we have actually received scarce a dollar 
of it from Europe. The process has been simply this. We have imported an 
excess of imports about equivalent to the amount of public stocks we have 
sold tothe European market. We have eaten, and drunk, and wern, and in 
various ways consumed them. Little, if any trace of them now remains, ex- 
cept the debt which we have thus contracted to pay for them, and which must 
itself be paid by the sweat of our own and our children's brows. An inflation 
of our own paper currency at home, and an unhealthy expansion of private 
commercial credits, have represented the amount of money presumed to be 
brought into the country as the proceeds of the sale of these public stocks. 
And if any one wishes to trace out the ultimate sequel and result of the whole, 
and ascertain what has become of the nominal amounts of European wealth 
brought to our shores by this stock-jobbing financiering, he will find them 
so soon as the Bankrupt Law goes into effect, like the fairy money 
which the next morning converts into dry leaves, standing in imposing array of 


figures and ciphers, among the worthless assets of many a broken bank and 
ruined speculator. 


THE BRITISH POST OFFICE SYSTEM. 


Report of George Platt, Special Agent of the Post Office Departmen:, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1841. Ordered to be printed ; and that 1,386 additional copies be 
furnished for the use of the Senate. 





Wasuincton, November, 1840. 

Sir: Your predecessor in office having honoured me with a commission to 
visit Europe, “‘ for the purpose of collecting and reporting useful information 
in relation to the mail arrangements, which long experience, as well as modern 
improvements, have introduced into the post office establishments of the prin- 
cipal nations on that continent,” I now beg leave to submit, for your conside- 
ration, the following report, as the result of my investigations : 

I left New York on the 13th of June, 1839, and returned on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1840. During this period of my absence, I visited the Post Office De- 

artments of England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Saxony, Prussia, Austria, 
Davari Wurtemburg, Baden, and the free Hanseatic cities of Frankfort, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Luebeck. f 

In many of the countries may stay was necessarily short ; yet, owing to the 
great facilities which were freely afforded me by the liberality and kindness of 
the various distinguished gentlemen at the heads of the different departments, 
I have been enabled to collect a mass of information which will, I hope, 
prove useful with reference to any alteration which may hereafter be made 
in the post office system of this country. My warmest thanks are due to each 
and all of these gentlemen ; and, were it practicable, it would give me pleasure 
to name them, individually, in such terms of praise as is deservedly merited by 
them : but especially am I indebted to Rowland Hill, Esq., the distinguished 
founder of the pennypost system in England, and to Lieutenant Colonel Ma- 
berly, the able and talented secretary of the Post Office Department in London, 
for much valuable information which they communicated most freely, and with 
marked courtesy and kindness. 

POST OFFICE IN LONDON. 

Ths general post office and the city office are not, as with us, separate and 
distinct from each other, but are connected ; the city office being under the im- 
mediate direction of the general post office. ‘The interior organization of the 
department is as follows : 





Secretary’s office, CONtAINING ....2. 256 see See 3 20 clerks. 
Mail coach office, “ pea bale ss owkesd 36 Ci‘ 
Solicitor’s office, 4) -gadeehewees Sakis en 
Receiver general’s office, ‘“ «-..------- weese Same 
Accountant general’s office, “+ --- +--+ yess neds eal Pe 
Money order office, “ we athathiogee be ae 13 ..o8 
Dead letter office, " acca wane weiks call fant 
Ship letter office, us coocdact een ebsse rn 
Marine guard, o ads can Gubsstess 3 = 
Inland office, M23 Baeetieceamees . ti" 
Maqnengate; << innee 06s wbds msec ctes eyed eusaees 51 
Letter carriers and sub-sorters,............-.----- 345 
Twopenny post office, containing........--..----- 88 clerks. 
ee ESA Pee yee 
Letter carriers,........... eT oe 724 
OC 0 bas x Sete ssescesdnt cia avase pigsees 6 
Totel; ci. 62 ees tee - 1,903 


The above comprises all the letter carriers and receivers employed within a 
circle of twelve miles from the post office. In this circle letters are delivered 
at the residence of the person addressed, and taken up from the receiving- 
houses five times per day. There is, besides, an inner circle of three miles 
from the post office, within which there are seven deliveries per day, and also 
seven collections from the receiving-houses, to go by the general post, as late as 
5 o'clock, P. M. 

Arrival and departure of the mails. 

The mails, for every direction, leave the General Post Office every day, ex- 
cept Sundays, at 8 o’clock, rp. m.; and are made to arrive, as nearly as may 
be, at 6 o’clock a. m., Sunday excepted. 

[The office is not opened on Sunday, either for the delivery of letters or for 
receiving or despatehing the mails. This is, however, the only office in the 
United Kingdom where Sunday is so strictly observed. } 

Some innovations, as to hours of departure and arrival, have lately been al- 
lowed, for the particular accommodation of the railroad companies. 


Rates of postage. 

Since the 10th of January, 1840, the uniform rate of postage upon every 
letter weighing not more than half an ounce, for any part of the United King- 
dom, has been one penny ; letters of once ounce, two pence ; and so on, adding 
one penny for ever additional half-ounce. Packets are limited in weight to 
sixteen ounces ; but, according to the law, there is no restriction as to size. 
Persons disposed to give trouble, therefore, might encumber the mail with 
parcels of wool under a pound weight, or might even insist upon sending @ 
cane-fishing rod. : 

The offices of the department have already been greatly annoyed in this 
way ; and doubtless the law will be altered, in this particular, during the pre- 
sent Parliament. : 

Upon all foreign letters, either coming into or going out of the kingdom, the 
old rates of postage are continued, with some modification. For instance : all 
letters from the Enited States to any part of the country, weighing half an 
ounce, a uniform rate of one shilling is charged if arriving in a packet-ship, and 
eight pence if in a merchant or transient vessel. 

Franking privilege. 

This privilege is entirely abolished under the late law. [For a list of those 
who formerly enjoyed the franking privilege in — you are respectfully 
referred to my letter No. 3, date ndon, 30th July, 1839. You will there 
perceive that the members of Parliament were restricted as to the number of 
letters they were allowed to frank each day, and were, besides, obliged to put 
the day of the month upon each letter franked by them.] 

Newspapers. 

These are sent free to any part of the Fingdom, provided they be mailed with- 
in eight days after they are printed. All foreign newspapers are changes with 
postage at the rate of two pence each. Every newspaper published in England . 
pays a stamp duty of one penny ; it would, therefore, seem scarcely right to tax 
it again when sent by mail. 

Transmission of funds. 

There being no bank notes in England of a less denomination than five pounds, 
the department, for the convenience of those who wish to transmit small sums 
by mail, have a money order office, where all sums under two pounds are insured 
for a small premium. Drafts are drawn upon the respective postmasters at the 
offices where it is desired to remit money, and notices of sueh drafts are made 
out and forwarded to these officers the day previous to the remittance of the 
drafts themselves. rv : 4 

Transportation of the mas! on rartways. 

Contracts for carrying the mail ee by the Postmaster General with the 
respective railway companies, in the same manner as in this country. Each 
company, however, is obliged by law to carry @ mail whenever desired to do so 
by the Postmaster General, no matter whether it be night or day. Should the 
company and ihe Postmaster General disagree as to the compensation to be + 
allowed, the matter is referred to three disinterested individuals, whose award i# 
final. 

















to an amount of nearly two hundred millions of dollars, on which, indepen- | 


At present, the mail is carried upon nine different railways, at an average Pr c@ 
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ninety dollars per mile per annum. On the great road from London to Li- | 
nA Teed which the hae mails for Ireland, Scotland, the British Provinces 
in North America, and for the United States, are carried the price paid per mile 
per annum, is $107 50; and the contract time for the performance of the whole 
distance of 210 miles, is twenty-three miles per hour : leaving London at half- 
past eight o'clock, p.s., and arriving in Liverpool on the following morning at 
about half-past five, being altogether night service. 

Railway Post Offices. 

Each railway company provides a separate car, when desired to do so by the | 
Postmaster General, for the exclusive use of the mails. As with us, these 
cars are fitted up with boxes, to facilitate the distribution and reception of the 
way-mails. On the London and Liverpool road, it requires the constant and 
active employment of two clerks to assort, receive, and hand out the mails ; 
such is the rapidity of travel, and so numerous are the post offices upon this 
route. No letters or papers are received at the cars and mailed, as with us. 
Every thing must come through the post office. 

To all the mail cars there is an ingenious machine attached, intended to catch | 
and drop a mail at the same time, at places where the train would not otherwise | 
be obliged to stop. This I have seen successfully done several times, while | 
travelling at the rate of thirty miles an hour; but it has been frequently known 
to fail—the mail to ve taken in dropping upon the road, and the train proceeding 
without it. Such mail, however, would be picked up and forwarded by the next 
train, by an officer stationed to receive the mail left. _ 

Making up and despatching mails. 

The hours for closing the mails for the evening despatch, are as follows :— 

At the receiving houses, 5 o’clock P.M. 

At the branch offices, 6 o'clock P.M. 

At the principal office, 6 1-2 o’clock P.M. 

All the principal mails for the kingdom, as well as for every part of the world, 
are sent off by this despatch. The hour for departure is 8 o'clock ; thus leaving 
only one hour and a half for assorting and making up this immense mail. For 
a fee of sixpence, letters can be mailed at the principal office until half-past 7 
o’clock, P.M. Newspapers and pamphlets must be in the office by 6 P.M. 

Number of letters and newspapers. 

The average number of letters received daily, for delivery in the London 
post office, is 75,350. 

The average number of newspapers received daily, for delivery in the London 
post office, is 11,460. ; , 

The average number of letters sent, daily posted in London, is 80,370. 

The average number of letters daily distributed and forwarded, is 22,310. 

The average number of newspapers daily posted in London, is 83,510. 

The average number of newspapers daily distributed and forwarded, is 
3,000. 

In the London district post, the average number of letters received and de- 
livered daily, is 68,000 ; number of newspapers, 3,500. 

Delivery of letters. 

As all the principal mails arrive in London in the morning, there are but three 
deliveries a day by the carriers of the general post. These carriers are dis- 
tinguished from those belonging to the twopenny post, or city delivery, by wear- 
ing the livery of the department, viz: a scarlet coat, with a blue collar, and 
buttons stamped with an impression of the royal arms. The carriers of the 
twopenny post wear the common citizen’s dress. 

When the mails coming in the general post are ready for delivery, the car- 
riers are taken to their respective walks in omnibuses belonging to the depart- 
ment. Comparitively, there are very few letters delivered from the window of 
the post office at London. At Liverpool, and some other of the larger towns, 
boxes are put up similar to those in our cities ; which are sold by the postmaster, 
and is one of his perquisites. The advantage to the owner of the box is, that 


She Albion. February 5, 


rival at each office upon his route, and having the entire control of the coach, , the steady musket fire of a disci lined regiment what answer, what defences do 
he scarcely ever fails 4h within the time pred He is armed with a blun- | the matchlocks, the arrows of China, ; Pek 
derbuss and pistols furnished by the department. Commodore Nyas has threatened to blow up all the fortifications, &c. of 
Steamboat mails. Canton, on account of the Chinese sinking several vessels with stones, in the 
Mails are carried, in steamers, by contract with the department at London, | channel of the river. 
to Boston, via Halifax. A copy of the contract with Mr. Cunard, and a notice We got to Amoy on Wednesday evening about sunset; ran in past the isl- 











‘of the days of sailiag, from the secretary of the general post office are hereto ands that were fortified outside, and anchored out of gunshot of the batteries. 
‘annexed, (marked A.) Letters post paid to Boston, from any part of the Union, | The Chinese have not been idle ; from the town to th 


Jn : e ha’ ¢ e beach running along 
will be sent by these steamers to England or France, without any additional it for one mile, is a low stone fort with 100 guns, the stone is all covered ex- 
charge on this side. When they reach England, each letter not weighing | ¢ept the embrazures, with mud, which gave the Alligator the idea it was only 
more than half an ounce, will be charged with one shilling postage, and at this | mud; beyond this there is a range of forts extending about two miles farther, 


"rate for every additional half ounce, no matter to what part of the kingdom it | with batteries, some of 20 guns, some of 30. The island of Kolongso, op- 


may be addressed. If destined for France, the French postage will be added— posite the town is fortified with different batteries of heavy guns, about 80— 
20 sous, or cents, for every half-ounce. | Opposite, on the N. W. side of the bay, is defended with a long range of forts 
A convenient arrangement is now existing between England and France, a | extending about two miles ; these, by the by, were out of range from the ships, 
copy of which is annexed, (marked B,) by which letters can be sent to and | but not when the Blonde, Druid and Modeste, passed them to engage the isl- 
from either country, without the pre-payment of postage ; which was not | ands of Kolongso. The Chinese shot from this fort passed over our ships, but 
the case some time since. Similar arrangements are about being made | ours did not reach the shore. As the light squadron advanced, the Welles- 
between England and Belgium, Prussia, and some other of the German | ley and Blenheim ran along the whole line of forts about 400 yards from the 
kincdoms. | Shore and 500 or 600 from the batteries ; these did not fire, although the Chi- 
Upon leaving England, the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed me that | nese gave it them pretty briskly, cutting away a good deal of their rigging, but 
TOpositions of a like nature had been forwarded to the English minister at | doing no other maierial harm. ‘I hese two line of battle ships then anchored 
Washington, to be laid before our Government. by the stern, commenced firing, and soon knocked over the few batteries 
Steamboat mails are also sent from London to Rotterdam, and to Hamburg | made of stucco, but as to the stone ones we made but little impression from 
and Bremen, semi-weekly. An agent from the department accompanies the | their immense thickness, except now and then turning over some gun and open- 





he receives his letters much earlier than by waiting for the carrier. 

All letters by the general post are delivered by the carriers without any ad- 
ditional charge. 

Besides the letter carriers, there are also attached to the general post ninety- 
five bellmen, who call at every house in their walk for letters to go by the even- | 
ing despatch. They carry a locked bag, with an aperture large enough to drop | 
in a letter, which can only be opened at the post office. Any person having | 
letters to go by the mail may drop them into the bag himself, pay the bellman | 
his fee of one penny for each letter, and then may rest assured that they will | 
be despatched by the mail of the same evening. | 

The }-tter carriers belonging to the fwopenny post (still so called, to distin- | 
guish it trom the general post, although the postage is only one penny,) assem- 
ble at the several branch offices in their respective districts, where each receives | 
the letters for his walk every two hours. | 

The letters are assorted at the principal office, and sent to the branch 
offices. 

In Paris, where there are six deliveries of the ‘petite poste” per day, the 
carriers of the general and *‘ petite poste’ letters are the same. In a report | 
made by Rowland Hill, Esq., on the French post office, in October, 1839, | 
speaking of this plan, he says: ‘* The plan of employing one set of letter car- | 
niers for the delivery of all letters, appears to work exceedingly well in Paris ; 
and all whom I consulted on the subject gave it a decided preference over our | 
plan of employing two sets of letter carriers—one to deliver the general post, | 
and another the twopenny post letters. Al] that I saw and heard in Paris tends | 
to confirm the opinion I have already expressed: that great convenience | 
and economy would result from the union of the two bodies in London.” \ 

The establishment of receiving houses in some ef the larger cities in the | 
Union, upon a pla similar to those of London and Paris, and having carriers 
to deliver letters three or four times per day, would undoubtedly be a great 
convenience to the people, and would add considerably to the correspondence 
of those cities. It could be done, in iny opinioa, without loss to the reve- 
nue of the department. The receivers in London are generally men en- 


gaged in a business, the duties of which oblige them to have some one | try state ; and the uncertain: duration of the present quiet permits neutrals | 
| only to carry on their trade without interruption 


constantly in attendance ; and, therefore, they can afford to do the duty of 
receiving letters, and taking the pay fur them, for a very small commission. 
The houses in London are principaliy drug stores, groceries, stationers, small 
retail shops, &c., &c. 
Mail transportation. 
The number of miles upon which the mail in the United Kingdom 


is annually carried by mai! coaches, horse, and foot posts, is... ... 7,464,250 
Oe Sis556 600s hase dace sade tsesweee ciebbedasniauese 936,590 
The annual cost of which, for the former, is...... wediesveee £302,659 
es * for the railway, 18.2... wescccceccs. 19,040 


Post offic es, 
The number of post towns in the United Kingdom and their dependencies 
is as follows: 


NEE FYING i 6 gin diss 66050000606 ee errs 640 
Sub-offices and receiving houses,....... dake saseaeeueenene 1,821 
OO She Si ae el REL A Konus 
Sub-offices and receiving houses,............-...--.---- eee 306 
a — pases tance 
Sub-offices and receiving houses,........... ai tetenas wanes 403 





Total in the United Kingdom, ................3,938 
Accounts 

The general post office in London has accounts opened only with the 640 
Offices called post towns in England and Wales, and with the post offices of 
Dublin, in Ireland, and €dinburgh, in Scotland. Mails are made up in London 
for the whole of Ireland, to the post office at Dublin, where they are distributed, 
and separate bills made out for each office. In like manner, the sub-offices in 
Ireland make up their mails direct to Dublin. So alsoin Scotland. The office 
in Edinburgh is, in fact, the post office department for Scotland. That office 
compares all the bills as they are returned, (which is done daily,) collects all 
the moneys due, and finally settles the account with each sub-office under its 
jurisdiction. If there should be any discrepancy between the account of any 
sub-office and the office at Edinburgh, the bills ore sent to the general depart- 
ment at London for decision. The accounts between the larger offices, such as 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, &c., are sent to the department at 

London and settled monthly. 
It might be worthy of the serious consideration of the department whether 
a plan, somewhat similar to this, could not be beneficially introduced into the 
United States. The rapid increase in our population, the enormous extension 
of mail routes, and the vast accumulation of post offices, make it absolutely 
necessary that the labour required of the department at Washington ¢o be effec- 
tive, should be divided. It is we}l known that, even at this time, it is entirely 
impossible to examine and compare all the post bills which are returned quar- 
terly to the department, and that consequently there is no effectual check upon 
a single post office in the Union. What will it be if the same state of things is 
suffered to continue a few years longer! If three or four sub departments, 
with limited powers, were established in different quarters of the Union, the ex- 
isting evils of the present system would doubtless be remedied. Of course, 
these sub departments should be under the direction and control of the general 

department at Washington. 


Mail cuards 


mail each trip, under whose especial charge it is placed. 
Penny postage. ' ' 

A comparative statement, showing the number of letters delivered in the 
United Kingdom, for one week during the existence of the old Jaw, and one 
week under the operation of the present law, was published on the 7th of July, 
1840, by order of the House of Commons, and is as follows, viz : 

Whole number of letters delivered during the week ending 21st 

MOR, 1BOD .occ cesexassusce cueeiaexaaaae coi aeons joa snne 3,221,206 
Whole nuinber of letters delivered during the week ending the 

PU PUUVERRDES, TUONO oi.6ctsaictarbaedesescss08es scdscosee 1,086;078 





1,635,233 
Being an increase of more than double in favour of the new law, in the first 
six months of its operation. : 

Stamps of one penny and two pence each were first introduced on the 6th of 
May, 1840; and, since that period, there has been an increase of nearly 300,- 
000 letters, taking the week ending on the 26th April, and comparing it with 
the week ending 21st June. Some of these stamps are annexed. They are a 
great convenience to the corresponding public, as they can at all times be car- 
ried in the pocket, and by wetting them slightly they will adhere most closely 
to the letters upon which they are placed. Envelopes of half a sheet of paper 
are also in use. ‘The price of these is 1{d. each; but they are by no means as 
convenient as the stamp. They have, however, been used as a medium of ad- 
verttsing, by many persons having their notices printed on the inside. When 
this is the case, they are sold at the stationers for ten and eleven pence per 
dozen. 

It is proper to state, that the estimated deficiency in the revenue of the de- 
partment, for one year from the commencement of the new law, will probably 
be nearly one million of pounds sterling. Admitting this estimate to be cor- 
rect, the department would still have a surplus revenue for the year of upwards 
of six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

General duties. 

In the British post offices the detail of duties is very similar to our own, with 
the exceptions already given. ‘Their system seems to work exceedingly well 
in their own country, where there are, comparatively, few post offices, and no 
bad roads to contend against, and is, perhaps, as nearly perfect as it can be 
made. ‘They have the advantage of long experience, and of laws to meet 
any exigency that might have a tendency to retard the operations of the de- 
partment. 

I cannot close this part of my report without again expressing my obligations 
to the gentlemen at the head of the British Post Office Department. My thanks 
are also due to the chiefs of the several bureaus, all of whom, without an ex- 


| ception, took pleasure in showing and explaining to me the operations in their 


respective divisions. I should feel that 1 was neglecting a portion of my duty, 
if I did not take this occasion to bear testimony to their extreme kindness and 
liberality. 
— Ee 
SEVENTEEN DAYS LATER FROM CHINA. 

The ship Probus, arrived at this port yesterday, brings us Canton papers to 
the 2d of October. 

By an arrival at Hong Kong on the 1st October, accounts from Amoy to 27th 
September, report all quiet, provisions cheap, and the inhabitants returning to 
their residences. 

Canton remained undisturbed—the Chinese repairing the fortifications. 

Mr. Coolidge, of Boston, still remained at Canton. He having been accused 
by rumor of furnishing arms, &c. to the Chinese, it was positively denied in 
the Hong Kong Gazette. 

The new settlement of the British at Hong Kong is reported to be very un- 
iealthy, so much so that the commanding officer has ordered the troops to re- 
move on board the transports, hoping thereby to escape the effects of the 
malaria. 

The Canton press of October 2d, says :—According to accounts from Can- 
ton, the Chinese esitinue repairing the fortifications near the river. Canton 
itself is for the present undisturbed, but business continues in a very unsatisfac- 





A passage boat called the Maria, bound from Macao to Whampoa, went 
ashore the latter part of September. A party of Chinese boarded the vessel, 
and wounded several of those on board. Fifteen persons were in the vessel 
Eight of them had arrived at Whampoa, but it was feared the remaining seven 
had been murdered. 

From the Canton Press of Sept. 21st. 

On Friday evening between 7 and 8, packets were landed in Macao from the 
schooner Psyche, Captain Landers, containing letters from officers of the fleet 
detailing the attack on, and capture of the forts and city, and citadel of Amoy, 
and of those on the neighboring islands. From various letters which we have 
heard read, and from others and extracts kindly furnished us, we are enabled to 
lay the following important mtelligence before our readers. 

The Enelish fleet, aumbering with the h. co.’s armed steamers and trans- 
ports about 34 sail, left Hongkong bay on Saturday the 21st August. Sunday 
was calm, but on Monday night the whole fleet were well clear of the land, 
standing to the eastward in three divisions, the Blenheim leading the centre, 
the Blonde the starboard, and the Druid the larboard division ; on Wednesday, 
the 25th at noon, they were only 32 miles from the rendezvous, Chapel 
Island, which is distant about 10 miles from the anchorage in Amoy harbor. 

The Blonde and Druid led in per signal to show the soundings; the forts 


on the islands on both sides opened their fire on the leading ships, which was | 


Amoy. 

At daylight on the 26th, the signal was made to hoist out all the boats ; and 
at 6, Sir W. Parker, Sir Hugh Gough, captain Smith of the Druid, and others, 
went in the Phlegethen to reconnoitre ; the commanders in chief returned at 
8 A.M. about which time an officer with a flag of truce arrived ir the fleet ; he 


visit’ hearit, O all ye tea to latteres! | ‘* Why for so many ship hab come ; 





no hab got that tea all ship must go!” : 
At 9, the beat—never beaten in vain—to quarters rattled along the English 
decks; but there was no wind. The breeze sprang up about 12,30, when the 


side, and were engaged alone nearly 30 minutes before the other ships joined ; 


batteries on the starboard hand opened fire from more than 100 guns in one tier, 
on the Sesostris and Queen; at 1,30, the batteries on the larboard shore opened 
on the Blonde, Druid and Modeste ; the latter vessel was sounding ahead ; at 
1,40, these three vessels opened fire on the larboard batteries ; the Wellesley 


forts on the starboard side. 
The firing continued for four hours, when the marines and troops landed. 
Some differences of opinion have been expressed as to the ‘ modus operan- 
di” on this oceasion ; the broadsides of the two line of battle ships—and any 


the Blonde, followed close by the Druid, led the larboard division. At 1,10, the | 


and Blenheim at the same time were standing across the harbour to engage the | 


one who knows any thing about such things, knows that they are broad in any 
and all senses of the word—are said to have made little impression on the rock- 
like masses of granite of the Chinese defences, faced, as they were, with several 
feet of mud and turf. The construction of the principal forts are represented Litchfield is but a faint indication of a feeling which we know to prevail, not 


ing one or two small breaches, although the firing every one agrees was admi- 
rable. You will hardly believe that the Chinese stood to their guns to the last, 
| and only started when the soldiers entered the fort at the outside angle and the 
| marines at the other. One mandarin who I had watched all the time walked 
| down to the beach and drowned himself ; the other cut his throat as he saw 
| our men in possession of the batteries. 

Me he firing continued for four hours, when the marines and troops were land- 
| ed. 

| We shall, probably, have many anecdotes to relate of the successes of the 
| English arms in this fight. 

The Chinese, men, women, and children, ran helter-skelter over the hills, 
| leaving everything behind. 

| We are only now waiting to proceed to Chusan and Ningpo, as we have a 
| N. E. wind. 

The troops are all embarked and ready. We sail at daylight on the 5th, 
leaving 500 men on the island of Kolongso—Druid, Pylades and Algerine ; 
which we hold till the business is settled. 

When the Chinese were asked to ransom the city, no Mandarins being there, 
they said we might destroy it, if we liked ; they had no power of giving mo- 

| ney ; but that they would put themselves under the protection of the English, 
' if we would protect them. The plenipotentiary is on board the Blenheim. 

| Circutar.—To Her Britannic Masesty’s Supsects in Cura. 
| 





Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary, &c., has the highest degree of satisfaction in 
announcing to H. M.’s subjects, and others who feel an interest in the ques- 
tion, that the city of Amoy, with its very extensive and formidable line of bat- 
teries and fleet of gun boats and war junks, (the whole mounting upwards of 
five hundred pieces of eannon,) was taken possession of on the 26th instant, 
after a short but animated defence on the part of the Chinese, by H. M.’s naval 
and land forces, under the command of their excellencies Rear Admiral Sir 
William Parker, K.C.B., and Major-General Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. 

This brilliant achievement has been happily accomplished with a very trifling 
loss ; and, in addition to the works, all of which have been dismantled and des 
troyed, and the guns spiked and broken, immense magazines full of munitions 
of war have been either removed, or rendered useless. 

Arrangements are now in progress for leaving a detachment of troops on the 
small island of Koolangsu (which is separated from the town of Amoy by a 
channel of deep water,) and some of H. M.’s ships will likewise remain on this 
port, whilst the great body of the expedition advances to the northward, so that 
British or other ships, that may touch here, during the ensuing season, will 
find ample protection, and be secure from any risk of molestation. 

Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary deems it quite superfluous to say one word as 
to the manner in which this important service has been performed. The facts 
require no eulogium. The Chinese government vainly imagined they had ren- 
dered Amoy impregnable, but were undeceived, in presence of the viceroy of 
| the provinces of Chekeang and Fokien (who, with a number of high officers, wit- 
nessed the attack from the heights above the town) in the short space of four 
hours from the firing of the first gun; and, had the opposition been a hundred 
times greater than it was, the spirit and bearing of all employed showed that 
the result must have been the same. 

God save the Queen. 

Dated this 31st day of August, 1841, on board H. M.’s ship Blenheim, in 

Amoy harbour. 


(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER, 

| H. M.’s Plenipotentiary. 

| Proctamation or Capratn Nias, or H. M. S. Heratp, ro THe CHINESE. 

| Sotpiers ann Peorte.—The arrangements made by the Mandarins to set- 
tle the differences between the two nations have not been satisfactory. The 
plenipotentiary Pottinger, on his arrival in these waters, received communica- 
tions which tended to re-establish the ancient harmony; but notwithstanding 

| this, it appears that stakes and stones have been placed in different parts of the 
| river to obstruct the passage ; that warlike preparations have been made ; and 
| that thus faith has been broken. ‘This is the reason that my soldiers have at- 
| tacked the fort at Wangtung, and have inspired terror. In future, all similar 

| breaches of faith will be immediately punished by renewed hostilities. 

} Dated 9th September, 1841. 

List or H. M.’s Suips REMAINING IN THE CANTON waTeERs, Sept. 28 184). 

| Herald, 26 Captain Nias, C. B., senior officer. 


| Alligator, 28 Acting Captain 8. P. Pritchard. 
Sulphur, 8 Captain Belcher. 

Hyacinth, 18 Commander Goldsmith. 

Starling, 6 Commander Kellett. 

| Royalist, 10 Lieut. W. Stewart. 

Young Hebe, 4 Lieut. Commanding Maitland. 


H. ©, A. 8. Hoogly, | Master-Commanding Ross. 


Exchange at New York on London, ut 60 days, 8 1-4 a 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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' dual enlargement in liberal opinions. 








On a re-perusal of our files by the Britannia we find a profusion of interest- 
ing subjects which we dissect as well as we can, and lay before our readers. 
| The prominency of the Tory Ministers is rendered very evident by all the 


British journals ; even those of the Whig party contain a virtual though not 
actual admission of the fact. We give a passage from a recent Spectator, in 


which are the following senisible remarks. 


“Tt might be supposed that the Whigs were by this time quite convinced 


that they are out of power; but they are not. Lord Leveson’s speech at 


—=———= = —— —$—$—}—a om 

In reviewing the proceedings of the new Plenipotentiary to China, Sir Hen- 
ry Pottenger, it is gratifying to perceive that the course of his Excellency is 
precisely that which was anticipated, when so able am individual as he was se- 
| lected for the very important mission which the aspect of affairs in China seem- 
edtodemand. Cool, prompt, firm, and decided in his movements, the war 
not returned ; at 7 P. M. the whole fleet came to four miles off the town of |!” China proceeds under his direction with all the celerity which the demand of 
| Justice, tempered by magnanimity of character, could desire. The capture of 
/ Amoy is an achievement of consequence to the general effect ; it was brought 
| about with little loss either of time or life, and has given one more proof of the 
emptiness of Chinese vapourings. ‘The expedition now proceeds northward,and 
was permitted to go on board the Wellesley ; and what was the object of his | however high-toned may be the character of the “ celestial” manifestoes in ge~ 
neral, the approach of the British towards the neighbourhood of the Capita 
| must tend to bring them into amore reasonable style. We have little doubt 
| that in the course of a few more arrivals we shall learn that ‘ the barbarians” 
signal was made to weigh ; the Sesostris and Queen went in on the starboard | have become their ‘ very good friends,” and that in fact they will have really 
become so, ina manner which they are not yet prepared to acknowledge, 
namely, by introducing a wider intercourse with the West, and by their gra- 


to have been so strong and massive that old and skilled officers have said that | only among the blindest of the Whig party, that instant defeat hangs over the 


, the united efforts of England’s proudest fleet could have made but little impres- 
Every mail, of any importance, leaving or coming into London, is accompa- | sion, had they been defended by men who knew the range of their guns, and 
nied with a guard, who has the especial charge of the mail while on the road. | knew how to defend the strength of their position : 
He delivers and takes in all the mails at eath office upon his route He is C 
employed by the de partment, and, like the letter carriers of the general post, 
wears its livery when on duty . 


ter, set exactly with the post office 


H. M’s Plenipotentiary’s cireular informs H. M’s subjects on these points so 
fully that we have little more to say : various opinions have been expressed on 


The guard is also furnished with a choronome- } the manner of the attack: the effect of the broadsides of powerful ships are 
tume, which is locked; so that it cannot 


said to have been of little effect: but immediately the marines and troops 














altered by sti , 
be altered by hum. Being furnished with a way bill contaiming the time of a 


jbeattod, the men of Fooken took to their heels ; and small blame to them, for to 


Tory Cabinet, and that the Whigs must soon be in office again, through the 
mere inability of the Tory occupants to “hold their own.” A few weeks back 
even such a notion would have been less absurd than it is now, when the pub- 
lic expectation, skilfully worked up by Sir Robert Peel’s reserve and a teal 
tion in the last days of his Opposition leadership, has been sharpened by some 
acts which look like earnest of performance. Within the week, we learn that 
Sir Robert has sent commissioners to the Continent to collect information on 
the subject of wages, the prices of food, and the eondition of the working- 
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=e : b itive assertions of the 
classes: it is the goneral Deli srengaideration some lage practical meas- 
Ministerial Las reed ‘- satire of the able men who have undertaken an inquiry 
ps Oe oft administration of the Equity law, with a view a ace 
er og have been announced : by a few judicious a mare Nas groan 
op’ nents to offices for a” they are Frise Cor ween ae the lately- 
anced his repute for moderation, and has : pirpptir = 5 
improved tactics of the leading Whig journal a peon - oe h Ma in paw 
appeared in ay Seneenne sere a — on still more strengthened the 
performed his promise of good government, an ; precy tage.) ue ot an 
tion of what he will do when the time for more Ae 
pg ing the possibility that all these fair- 
Parliament shall have met. Granting po ao age 
after Param be delusive—that the “bubble” must burst—still it is not to 
peng stan, gt ving: tag by-weee: eanour since he has been in office has produced 
be denied, that Prange * mes fair trial, with a general belief that that 
pa pti ——— ‘a ae i rw is therefore in a stronger position than he 
tsjel in to bare prowess, ©? -—than he has ever occupied, if he knows how 
has occupied for a series of years—than he has pe, f hi 
. P : ill be time enough to speculate upon the weakness of is 
to use it; and it wi tim ) f hen the “ bubble” has 
forces—upon the popular indignation of his cajolery—when the 
” °° . . 
es melancholy to perceive the deplorable condition of the Silk weavers in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, a class of persons very liable to suffer by the 
fluctuations in business, and the vicissitudes of the times: they have never 
been remarkable for their forecast, and are therefore generally found unpre- 
pared for reverses ; and well it is for them and such as them that active bene- 
volence is at work in their behalf, so extensively as we have the satisfaction of 
shewing below. But so populous is the district, and so distressed is its condi- 
tion, that all this and more will scarcely serve to do more than grant present 
alleviation. ; 

“The Committee of Spitalfields'weavers, which was appointed last week at a 
meeting of the weavers residing in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, to ascer- 
tain the extent of the distress existing in that district, has almost completed 
its labours. It has been ascertained that the distress is greater than 
that which prevailed in the year 1826 in that district and throughout 
the country, when nearly £2,000,000 was subscribed towards the relief 
of the starving population. There are above 30,000 persons employ- 
ed in the silk trade. Above half the weavers are out of work, while 
those who have any thing to do are little more than half employed ; and 
the consequence is that the wages are extremely low, while the superior work- 
men are forced to work at inferior manufactures. 
men who, with their wives and four or five children, have no more than 8s. or 
10s. a week to live upon. Several of the Committee have visited houses where 
families have been the whole day without food, and where children have cried 
themselves to sleep through hunger ; and there was also neither coal nor can- 
dle. In these instances, it mostly happens that the parties suffering are those 
who refrain from applying for parochial relief. It has been stated, that there 
are large funds (amounting with interest to about £30,000,) remaining of the 
sums collected in 1826, when the then Bishop of Chester was Chairman of 
the Committee to distribute the money ; and wishes are expressed that a por- 
tion of it should be given to the distressed Spitalfields weavers 

‘Miss Burdett Coutts has sent £50 to the Lord Mayor, for the weavers’ 
use. 

“The City Association for giving the Poor a Cheap Supply of Coals and 
Potatoes held its annual meeting on Wednesday, at the London Coffeehouse. 
Alderman T. Wilson having taken the chair, the report was read. From the 


28th December 1840 to 27th March 1841, no less than 268,000 bushels of po- | 
The receipts, together with | 


tatoes and 780 tons of coals had been distributed. 
the balance in hand last year, amounted te £2,444; from which had been ex- 
Cm yge the sum of £1,803; leaving a balance, including a £400 Exchequer 

ill, of £641. The report was adopted. A Committee for the ensuing year 
was appointed, consisting of the Lord Mayor, Alderman Gibbs, Alderman 
Kelly, Alderman T. Wilson, and six other gentlemen. A considerable sum of 
money was subscribed in the room ; and intimation was given that the Iron- 
mongers and other City Companies intended to contribute. Thanks having 
been voted to the chairman, the meeting separated.” 

The name of Dr. Birkbeck has long ceased to be an obscure one: the sub- 
joined remarks, made on announcing his decease, do him very bare justice ; 
they emit the essential service he rendered in encouraging the emigration of 
industrious agriculturalists and others, to settle in the fine State of Illinois, at 
that time but a wilderness. In other respects it is a faithful summary of his 
indefatigable industry and useful life. 


Dr. Birkbeck, whose name is part of the history of the day and its efforts at 


self-advancement, died on Wednesday morning, at his house in Finsbury | 


Square. He had laboured under a painful disease for some time, and expected 
a fatal issue, though perhaps not so soon. From a notice in the Morning Chro- 
nicle we gleam a few particulars of Dr. Birkbeck’s life. He was the son of a 
merchant and banker at Settle in Yorkshire : where he was born in 1776. Tle 
was educated for the profession of medicine, and was a pupil of the celebrated 
Dr. Bailie. He finished his medical studies at Edinburgh; where he formed 


acquaintance with Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, Scott, Sidney Smith, and other ! 


distinguished men. In those scientific pur.aits towards which his mechanical 
turn of mind directed his attention, he attained such proficiency as to be ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian Institution of 
Glasgow. It was then that he laid the basis of the ‘“‘ Mechanics Institute,” 
with which his name will be always associated: he invited the mechanics of 
Glasgow to attend his lectures gratuitously ; and the beneficial results of their 
attendance determined him to establish a Mechanics Institute in London. The 
Institute in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, was the first established ; 
and towards this Dr. Birkbeck contributed not only his exertions and influence, 
but a loan of 3,0001. The members of this institution were about to meet to 
celebrate the eighteenth anniversary of its foundation within a few hours of the 
founder's death. 

Dr. Birkqeck was alike estimable for his worth and his talents. He practi- 
sed as a physician, and enjoyed a considerable share of reputation. Mild and 
equable in his temper and disposition, benevolent in spirit, and possessing great 
suavity of manners, his was a character that won uponall. He spoke with 
singular neatness and fluency; and his ideas were as clear as his language. 
Whenever he appeared among the mechanics, by whom he was venerated, he 
was welcomed as a father and friend. 


THE NEW SWISS REVOLUTION. 

These small affairs are of frequent occurrence in this very heart of Europe ; 
however as they produce hardly any effects beyond the Swiss Borders, and 
serve as an outlet or a boiling-off of the native effervescence, it is seldom that 
France, or Austria, or any other adjoining state does more than look on with a 


tranquil smile.—The time has been when such affairs were formidable, but that 


time is gone perhaps for ever. We copy from the Spectator as follows :— 


One of the many little Swiss revolutions has just taken place in Geneva ; 
but without violence. It arose out of the disputes respecting the suppressed 
convents of Argau ; the convents having been supported by the Aristocratic 
party and the deputies of the Protestant Cantons; while the ‘opposite side was 
taken by the Democratic party in the same cantons. Valais is disordered in 
consequence ; but in Geneva the Government has been upturned : the zealous 
Calvinists of the canton united in an association on the 3d of March last. in 
consequence of the vote of the Deputy Rigaud ; and it is this association which, 
by preaching and clamouring for political reform, in order to the preservation 
of Protestant doctrine, has produced the present revolution, in the shape of a 
successful demand for a ‘ Constituent Assembly” to revise the constitution. 
So early as the 18th, the Council of State conducted heir deliberations with 
doors guarded by the Militia. They promised electoral reforms ; but stil! 
the agitation increased. On the 22d, the Militia, finding it impossible to keep 
back the multitude which pressed around the Hotel de Ville, disbanded them- 
selves, says the Journal de Geneve, “ to their own relief and that of the citi- 
zens. The Council then yielded to the popular demand, and issued the fol- 
lowing decree— : 

“ Art. 1. The present constitution shall be 
bly, appointed by the citizens. 

“2. The Council of St 
a fortnight at furthest, a 
Constituent Assembly. 
ordinary laws. § 

“3. The Constituent Assemb] 
lowing the adoption of that law, 

“4. The constitution agreed to by the Constituent Assemb 
to the sanction of the citizens.” 

No violence had been offered to anybody. 
of the decree, the crowd ’ 
siibsided. 


revised by a Constituent Assem- 


ate will propose to the Representative Council, within 
project of law relative to the mode of appointing the 
lhis project will be debated and voted in the form of 


y shall be convoked within the fifteen days fol- 


ly shall be referred 


On hearing the promulgation 
quietly dispersed, and the agitation immediately 


The following is an interesting account of some ma 
Non-Intrusionists of the Scottish Church, and the 
successful :— 

The le 
their vie 


neuvres practised by the 
y have been found generally 


aders of the Non-intrusion party recently published a ‘statement ” of 
ws, which was widely circulated ; and with it, in Scotland, went a cir- 


In many houses there are | 
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cular letter by Mr. Iton, advocate, the Secretary to the Non-intrusion 
Committee of the General Assembly, dated Edinburgh, December 14th, in 


| which he preposes a Pe for securing “the intelligent and steadfast support of 
, the people.” One of the circulars strayed into the hands of a Moderate minis- 
ter, and thence to the columns of the “ Edinburgh Observer.” The secret 


plan is thus described by Mr. Hamilton— 


“The plan is to avoid, unless where necessary, the holding of any public 
| Meetings for mere excitement, but that each individual minister, supported by 
his friendly elders, should summon for a week-day or week-day evening a 
meeting of the eongregation, and there explain quietly to them the great prin- 
| ciples and interest at stake in the present controversy ; and invite them to form 
| themselves into an association in support of the Church, and of her principles. 
Previous arrangements having been made, and the proper collecting-books 
(which may be furnished in any quantity) having been provided, the people 
/are then invited to become subscribers of a penny a fortnight (or more if 
| they can afford it) to the good cause; and the association is immediately 
set to work. In order to keep alive and increase the intelligent interest, arrange- 
/ ments must also be made for circulating, to every hand, all the tracts and other 
| publications that are found suitable ; and, still further, the minister should give 
| a'short series of two, three, or four lectures, expounding the principles out of 
, Scripture, and by Scripture history and example, very much as he would ex- 
| pound any other essential doctrines of the Bible. In these exercises, as well 
| as at the formation of the association, he may, if necessary, have the assistance 
| of one clerical friend. Besides the tracts already published, others will soon 
follow, and there will be no lack, in a short time, of abundance of exciting in- 
| formation and discussion. But it is of great importance to have all the asso- 
| ciations formed, and the principles calmly expounded to and instilled into the 
| people, before the excitement and agitation have commenced. R 
| “The formation of those associations is going on rapidly here, [in Edin- 
burgh.] Dr. Gordon and Mr. Buchanan are to form one in the High Church 
; next week ; and all the others who have not preceded will immediately fol- 
| low. Iam told, by those who have already formed them, that nothing can 
_be simpler. Besides the friendly elders, a selection should be made of other 
, Steady and intelligent individuals, including some labourers and working-men, 
| to be members of the committee, so far as to diffuse the interest more ef- 
fectually and at once; and, independently of still more important objects, 
(avery large aggregate sum will be collected to defray the local and general 
| expenses.” 

The town of Paisley is evidently suffering great distress and depression : we 
| annex a brief account of the cause and effects; and add a pungent piece of 
| humour from a London paper, which, however, exhibits the firmness and frank- 
| ness of the Duke, who appears ever the same, in office, or out of office,—a 
| straightforward, honest statesman. 


The suspension of payments by the Corporation of Paisley, has put a climax 
| to the dismay in that neighbourhood. At a meeting of the Council, on Tues- 
| day week, after the reporters for the press had retired, the order for suspending 
| payments was given to the Chamberlain ; and he was directed to call in with 
all possible dispatch the money due to the borough, in order to meet its current 

engagements. The worst loss will fall upon the depositors in two savings 
| banks connected with the Corporation, the Cart and the Community Savings 
Banks ; the object of which institution it was to raise funds for the improve- 
ment of the Cart. The catastrophe is variously at-ributed to the great de- 
pression of trade, the leniency of the Council in levying certain imposts, 
and to the mismanagement of the Reformed Town Council. Accounts also 
vary as to the upshot ; one representing the Corporation as having a surplus of 
assets tothe amount of 16,0001. ; another, a deficiency of 8,000). 

THE DUKE’S LAST RETREAT. 

Some documents have been published this week which establish the im por- 
tant historical fact that the Great Captain has been hunted—hunted from pillar 
to post by one or two Scotch clergymen and a provost, associated under the 
name of * the Deputation from Paisley.” The first paper of the series is miss- 
ing: it consisted of a letter from the Deputation soliciting an interview. The 
Duke’s reply is dated ‘* Walmer Castle, October 26 ;” it briefly informs the 
Deputation, that “ being out of town, it is impossible for him to find time to 
receive the Deputation.”” The startling non-sequitur was obviously meant as a 
punning hint to the Deputation, that the Duke was not to be followed. The 
noble chase, however, was indiscreet enough to return to cover at Apsley 
House. The Deputation caught the scent again, and immediately burst into 
full cry, with a note requesting the favour of an interview to submit a subscrip- 


tion-list and give information regarding the condition of “ that unfortunate por- | 


tion of her Majesty’s subjects.” The Duke answered thus— 
‘ London, October 30th. 
“F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to the members 
of the Deputation from Paisley. 
“Tt is true that the Duke returned to town the night before last, in order to 
attend at Buckingham House, when her Majesty will be confined. 
| ‘The Duke’s time has been and will be much occupied while he will be in 


London, and he must again decline to receive the visit of the Deputation from 
Paisloy. 


“He pays every attention it is in his power to give to the distresses at Pais- 
ley as well as elsewhere. 

‘A meeting to discuss them is not necessary in order to draw his attention 
to these distresses, and his occupations render it necessary that he should de- 
| cline to receive the Deputation. 
| ‘He begs the Deputation to observe, that he is not in the Queen’s political 
| service—that he does not fill any political office, and exercises no power or 
| authority.” 
| “He is notin the Queen’s political service !” 


It puzzled the public at one 


| Queen's political service ; but, it now appears by the marked antithesis in the 
| note between this disclaimer and the avowed occasion of his coming to town 
and of his preoccupation, he is in the Queen’s obstetrical service. Of course 
he must have been very busy ; but then the poor Deputation had no notion that 
they were pursuing a monthly nurse instead of a minister. They were to 


nature of the Duke’s engagements : they still held out their subscription-list ; 
and were indiscreet enough to remind the Duke, as a refutation of his disclaim- 
er, that he had declared in the House of Lords that ‘he would take on him- 
self the responsibility of advising her Majesty to prorogue Parliament.”’ What 
then? what does that prove? what will not a monthly nurse elect not take 
upon herself to advise? The Deputation, in repeating their entreaty for an 
interview, promised not to trouble him with any party-views: perhaps they 
thought that he might be afraid lest his famous assertion that every industrious 
Englishman can earn a competency should meet with unceremonious refutation 


that account. 


The Duke visited them with condign disregard—he sent no an- 
swer. 


He did not even glance at the extended subscription-list ; which proves 


that he still retains his opmion that any industrious Englishman can secure a 
competency.” 


CRIME, ITS PREVENTION AND CURE. 

In a recent number of the Albion was an article on “ Crime, and Prison Dis- 
cipline,”” which was replete with forceful observations, and whose only fault 
| was that it was too brief in extent. The subject is one which comes home to 
every heart, for it is directly and intimately connected with moral and social or- 
der in the community, and with the protection of property, character, and life 
of every individual. 
sure or even the cause of punishment was vengeance. 
could be poured on the devoted head of the guilty wretch could not undo the 


ful of the passions, is excessive punishment, where redress is altogether impos- 
sible. The only answer to such a question, and to a certain extent it is a just 
one, is, that the dread of it tends to the prevention of crime. But even this is 
far from being just in so extensive a degree as mankind are apt to suppose. 
Experience has given ample proof that such is gradual progress of depravity, 
that by the time offenders have become liable to the heavier punishments of the 
law, they have for the most part become callous to its terrors, and are rather 
proud of their dexterity in evading them than fearful of incurring its pains and 
penalties. The records of all the criminal courts in the civilized world give but 
too much evidence of this, and therefore the more modern as well as the more 


reformation of the criminal the primary object, although it does not lose sight of 
the salutary terrors of the law. Vengeance,—it is the glory of our times to 
assert—vengeance no longer forms an actuating principle in the assignment of 
punishment. What says the scripture? “ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord ;” to which we may add the fallibility of all human institutions 
in the investigation of evidence, of motives, and even of facts. In the records 
of crime how many have suffered condign punishment upon premature convic- 


tions of which they have, too late, been found innocent? How many have been 
punished for crimes believed to have been committed, which have subsequently 


‘ found mistaken allegations! How often has circumstantial evidence oc- 











| time to know what post the Duke really did fill in the Government : his Grace | 
| has now supplied the desired information : he has no bureau—he is not in the 


blame, however, for renewing their importunities when they discovered the | 


at their hands ; perhaps they thought that he was ashamed to meet them on | 


The time has gone by, we trust for ever, when the mea- | 
All the vengeance that | 


injury he has done ; to what end, then, except as ministering to the most bale- | 


benevolent legislation in criminal matters pursues another course, and makes the | 











cupicd the place of positive proof, in the minds of even honest but prejudiced 
or weak men! How often in the mazes of human thought have wrong premi- 
ses been adopted, which have led to erroneous conclusions, upon which have 
hung the reputation, the property, the very life of a fellow-being ? 

such finite and fallible beings as mankind, therefore, vengeance should have no 
place. 

Reformation, then, is the great object of every humane maker, as well as 
of every humane minister, of the law. To this end the punishment of hard 
labour furnishes no objection, but on the contrary, introduces and maintains in-- 
dustrious habits, to which probably the unhappy culprit has been hitherto, a 
stranger. Privations and degradations must be his, for he has placed himself 
out of the pale of moral society ; these were some of the wholesome ter- 
rors intended as preventives, and which, if not rigidly applied would become 
nugatory. But the use of books which can solace though they do not altege- 
ther take away the debasement of his condition, and which, whilst they recreate 
him, do at the same time instruct his mind and tend to punfy his heart, these 
are blessings to the unhappy wretch both at the instant and afterwards; and 
here, every step however minute, tending to a better condition of his temper 
and principles, is so far a boon to society at large. 

But great as may be the advantages resulting from the benevolent introduc- 
tion of good books and tracts within the precincts of a prison, there is one 
which, under proper administration, is far greater than these. It consists im 
the frequent visits of the chaplain, some enlightened minister of the gospel im 
the vicinity, or any other authorised person, qualified by education to teach, 
exhort, persuade, direct, and encourage the wretched victims of their own 
crimes, and piously earnest in his endeavours to do so. These are the import- 
ant aids which stimulate lethargic energies, direct the enquiries, induce re~ 
flections, inspire hopes, produce salutary repentance, stir up honest resolutions, 
and, though last not least, heal the wounded spirit, and prevent it from droop- 
ing into despair. Such persons it is true, are not always efficacious in theirinterpo- 
sition, yet they seldom fail altogether ; they may have the wish, and they may 
know the path which should be pursued, but it requires an intimate knowledge 
of human nature, and a familiar acquaintance with the numerous springs by 
which human action is produced, to be able to carry out their benevolent wishes: 
in extenso; nevertheless an earnest zeal in a righteous cause is never wholly 
ineffectual. These considerations show the importance of that faculty which 
consists in affectionate private monition, a faculty that should strenuously be 
cultivated by all whose duties are likely to be those of exhortation and advice. 
Even the governor or keeper of a prison may become a public benefactor if he 
be sufficiently humane to the unhappy beings in his custody, and earnestly de- 
sirous that they should go forth better than he received them; and indeed his 
experience properly called into action may frequently make him a better adviser 
than those who, having seen less of the dark side of ournature, are not so able 
to assail its weak points as those are to whom the contemplation of such cha- 
racters has been both familiar and necessary. 

All this, however, though amiable and praiseworthy in its workings, comes 
far short of the good to be wished for, and would do so if its effectiveness were 
ten times as great ; we have not yet applied to the root of the moral disease ; 
‘«‘ we have scotched the snake, not killed it,” whilst our endeavours are confined 
to the reformation of the criminal, or to forcible example of the consequence of 
crime. We must do more ; it is of the utmost necessity to watch the infant 
shoot, as well as to prune the sapling, and to lop thé dead branches of the tree. 
It is in youth that those principles are implanted which cling the most strongly 
in after-life ; the early associates are the most forcible teachers, the earliest 
habits hang the most firmly upon us, the earliest opinions retain the force of 
axioms, and the earliest examples outweigh whole volumes of precepts. How 
important is it, then, to the well-being of society to keep a watchful eye on the 
conduct and habits of children, more especially in manufactories or other places 
where they are in habits of congregating. How incumbent on master manu- 
facturers—we will say even for their own sakes as a class of men—not only to 
allow time enough for a little of that popular education which is now so plenti- 
ful, but also to encourage and promote it. How important to patronize cheerful 
and harmless recreation during the leisure of which all must have some share, 
}and thus preclude the temptation to rush into intemperate and demoralizing 
| pursuits. Above all, how necessary is it for every class of society to combine 

in holding up to scorm and detestation books, narratives, and dramatic exhibi- 
| tions, which show a mawkish sentimentalism in favour of gross criminals, and 
| exhibit feats, deserving of the scaffold, as acts of noble and heroic daring ; 

which relate street outrages as capital jokes, and consider the frequenters of 
| assemblies which are a disgrace to the dignity of human nature as fit places 
for the amusement of idle hours. 
| That such pernicious books have long been but too rife, will not admit of dis~ 
_pute. Many of our readers will remember at least the name of one which had 

a fearful notoriety, and which spread its noxious influence over more than the 
: lower grades of society. The celebrated ‘Tom and Jerry” was in the hands 
of nearly every young man of the day, and too many of them plumed them- 
selves on the practice of the extravagancies, dissoluteness, and slang which: 
disgraced its pages, although described in glowing language. When dramati~ 
sed, which it quickly was, how eagerly did thoughtless youth mingle in the 
crowded theatres with blackguards of every calibre of vice, to imbibe its per- 
nicious lessons, and how was the calendar of crime increased with the admira-- 
tion of a book for which Pierce Egan should have been whipped out of society. 
Even yet, that blighting exhibition is tolerated on some stages :—but no won- 
der, far more recent execrable works of the same tendency have been gorged 
by the diseased appetites of the thousands who have found such food easy of 
purchase, and were not sensible of the injury it was doing to the body politic. 
Stand forth, John Harrison Ainsworth, and atone if you can to an injured and 
abused community for the mischiefs you have done by your “ Rookwood,” your 
“ Jack Sheppard,” your “‘ Tower of London,” your ‘‘Guy Fawkes.” Undo if 
you can all the riotous and mischievous desires, the wicked inclinations, the ac- 
| tual dishonesties and the violencies that might be traced directly to those im- 
| pure but fascinating sources ; and turn back if you are able the channel of po~ 
pular thought into a simple, clear, and innocent stream, instead of the turgid, 
muddy, and fatal rush of waters with which you have inundated the land. | 
| In books and plays like these, in the actions to which they give rise in minds: 
contaminated by their influence, as well as in the neglect of popular instruction 
and affectionate advice, lie the seeds of a great part of the guilt which is 








| dually brought to its acme, and which the law can do little more than unish. 
| How much future ignominy would be avoided, how much of actual g would. 


be effected, how much peace, tranquillity, and social happiness be augmented 
and secured, if those in authority, and all influential persons would but lay the 
maxim seriously to heart, that ; 

“Tl n'est que le premier pas qui coute.” 





CREATION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The following annonncement appeared in the Gazette of Tuesday :— 

“ Whitehall, Dec, 4, 1841. 

«The Queen has been pleased to order letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal,for creating his Royal Highness the Prince of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland), Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester.” 

The birth of an heir to the family honours of the noble family of Aberdeem 
will be the occasion of great festivity at Haddo House, and other parts of the 
' earl’s estates in Scotland. Lady Haddo and her infant son are going on most 
favourably. ; 

The Hudson’s Bay Fur Establishment have introduced a Fur Coat, which 
has become very fashionable. The Duke of Wellington has purchased one of 
these desirable antidotes to the “ icy breath of winter.” 





THE EUROPEAN. 

Persons in the Southern and Western States, Texas, the West Indies, and 
South America, wishing to obtain the above paper through the medium of the 
West India steamers, in preference to the steamers arriving at Bostorr anc 
New York—will have the goodness to notify their wishes to the Albion office 
New Yerk. 

The terms of the European are four dollars per annum payable in advanc®, 
or a satisfactory reference in New York or Liverpool. 


*,* In reply to an enquiry we beg to state that the office in which we a 
insured, previous to the late fire in our printmg office,and which behaved so haw 
somely to us on that occasion, Was the Old Mutual, No 52 Wall street. 
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PARK THEATRE, Ate ‘> 
Monday—Mr. Abbott will repeat his Elocutionary Lecture, with recitations, reminis- 
eo - Se Lardner will repeat one of the Lectures which have recently at- 
tracted such large audiences at Bostoi— 
Part 1—The Solar System. : 
Part 2—Modern Method of Physical Research. 
Part 3—The Moon. 


Y LECTURE WITH RAMBLING REMINISCENCES.—On Monda 
ee tea the 7th inst.. MR. ABBOTT will repeat the lecture, at the Par 
Theatre. given by him there on Thursday evening last, with such flattering success. 
The following is a prograinme of the subjects included therein :—Remarks upon be 
Rev. Dr. Channing’s proposition for giving recitations instead of the performance © 
the Drama ; Mrs. Siddons’ Queen Katharine ; Dr. Johnson ; Mr. Kemble’s Cardinal 
Wolsey ; Recitation,—‘* Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ;” Kemble’s 
Retirement, and the public honors paid to him ; Ode by Campbell ; Death of Kemble 
in Switzerland, description of that country by Sheridan Knowles ; Anecdote of Lisvon ; 
A general view of Dramatic representations ; Opinions of Milton, Martin Luther, Sir 
Walter Scott ; Recollections of Abbotsferd ; Recitation,—‘‘ Lady of the Lake ; _Dis- 
sertation upon the French and Bnglish Stage ; Talma; Mile. Mars ; Anecdote of La- 
fond ; Sketch of the character of Shylock ; Recitation,—‘‘ The quality of mercy 1s 
not strained ;” Recitation,—* Queen Mab ;” Edwin Forrest; Conciusion Gen- 
tlemen’s Tickets, 5Ucents. Ladies’ Tickets, 25 cents. Feb. 5-1t. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Ann Street. 
URING the week commencing Feb. 7, 1842, will be exhibited the elegant and inte- 
resting MODEL OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. The Grand and Sublime Exhibi- 
tion of the FALLS of NIAGARA. The wonderful PNEUMATIC RAILROAD. The Al- 
bino Lady ; Fancy Glass Blowing, and new Cosmoramic Views, &c &c. Price of Ad- 
mission 25 Cents to the whole. Feb. Sth-tf. 
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The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—So this theatre has been closed for a short period, in order to 
give place to a number of annual balls, and other amusements incidental to this 
particular season of the year. In candour we are not sorry that it is so, not- 
withstanding our ardent desire for the resuscitation of the drama in its more 
exalted walks. The time was frittered away, during which the weight 
of the struggle ought to have been opposed; the beginning of the sea- 
son was the time when the experiment should have been fairly tested, of bring- 
ing back the general taste for the wit, humour, pathos, sentiment, and picture 
of nature which it was the peculiar province of good comedy and tragedy to 
elicit, and to implant, once more and firmly, the love of genius and of intellectual 
enjoyment. Instead of this, the Ballet, and Sleck Wire, and every other ** cap- 
tivating novelty’’(?) took the precedency, and the great experiment was unscru- 





pulously postponed ; the public keeping themselves up for the great nights when 
the special attractions were presented, andthe great artists were carrying off 
the lion’s share of the spoils, and the off-nights exhibiting more than “ beggarly 
accounts.” At length the time arrived when, there being no longer an availa- 
ble “novelty” out of the true range of the drama, the Comedy season com- 
menced. ‘Two fine old plays, worth millions of the “ London Assurance,” and 
“ What will the World say,” were brought forward ; plays that have again and 
again crowded the best and largest of modern theaters, plays that have estab- 
lished the reputation and made the fortune of many an actor, plays which have 
awakened the warmest anticipations of many lovers of sterling comedy, and 
what did they, for the cause? Literally nothing ? and what is worse the failure 
arises more from the sheer carelessness of some whohave supported them formerly, 
who can sustain them yet, but who from a culpable negligence have'slurred their 
parts over, and who seem to have forgot passages which ought to have been as 
familiar to them as “ household words.” 

The first of these two capital plays was Hoadley’s ‘‘ Suspicious Husband.” 
We noticed at some length, in a former number, the first representation of this re- 
stored gem, and sorry are we now to add that subsequent nights did not exhibit 
much ainendment. Something may be said, it is true, in extenuation of the 
duliness with which this sprightly comedy was dragged through its tedious 
hour. The houses were not good, and probably the salaries were low. But the 
policy was bad, on the part of the actors, who ought to have exerted themselves 
to the uttermost, however small the audience, when the primary object was to 
restore a disordered taste to something like its pristine purity. One actor, we 
know, never permits himself to relax in his professional duties, but true to his 
own fame and to the justice due to the public, he always takes pains, has long 
been, is, and will be a deserved favourite of the American Stage; but unfortu- 
nately he had not a part at all in the cast :—we mean Mr. Placide, of whom it 
is ever impossible to speak other than favorable. Much of a similar kind of 
praise is due to Mr. Chippendale, and we must again express regret that he 
was put into a character by no means suitable to his genius. But the Atlas of the 
piece could not sustain his burthen ; the Ranger was decidedly defective, not 
from the inability but the sheer inattention of its representative. 

Well! The next revival is Morton's ‘“ Speed the Plough,” and here we 
find—Heaven help the mark—confusion worse confounded. It was almost 
past endurance to sit out the play, so inextricably puzzled did nearly every one 
seem. Abbott's Bob Handy which, like the Ranger of the former play, should 
be the sustaining character of the comedy, was a more defective recitation of the 
text than that of a whipped school-boy would have been; and it now becomes 
imperative in those who watch and report the proceedings of the stage to say 
that This won't do! To the great versatility of Mr. Abbott’s talents we bear 
willing testimony ; to the triumphant career of this veteran actor we are no 
stranger, on the contrary, we can trace and describe it in even most of its de- 
tails for more than thirty years; of his good taste and discernment when 
guided by his deliberate judgment we are quite aware, but not all these com- 
bined can make amends for systematic and continued carelessness in his pro- 
fessional duties, more especially at a time when the establishment which he has 
joined, and the profession itself of which he is an able member, have need of 
all his best services, for the common benefit. Mr. Abbott has fallen into mang- 
ling his text dreadfully, and sticks fast in his parts so frequently and so long, 
that the acting seems often to have come to a decided stand-still. We make 
these remarks rather “in sorrow than in anger ;” we wish to see “ Richard, 
himself again,’ and though we determine to do our own duty fearlessly, we 
cannot animadvert in terms like those of severity upon such a histrion as Mr 
Abbott without feeling regret for the necessity. In this play Mr. Placide had 
the character of a Somersetshire farmer assigned to him, which in his concep- 
tion was excellent, but his delivery of the dialect was infinitely more Dutch 
than Zomerzet, and we were frequently reminded of his rich delivery of 
the “ Mien Gott what a beoples.” The part would have suited Williams 
admirably. 

We hear that the house will be re-opened on Monday the 2st inst., and 
furthermore that the play of “ Nina Sforza,” which has already been announc- 















changed so frequently, notwithstanding the immense trouble of removing wings, 
scenes, machinery, and the preparation of processions, that it is almost astound- 
ing to reflect upon the admirable discipline with which an establishment must 
be conducted, to give so great and continual a variety. Such indefatigable 
industry of itself deserves ample patronage. 





American Muscum.—This splendid establishment, at all times a source of 
important information, of rational entertainment, on the depository of curious 
works by the hand of man, has at this moment a curiosity peculiarly worthy of 
public attention. It is a model of the beautiful city of Dublin, completed at 
the end of the year 1840, representing the different levels of the site with ma- 
thematical accuracy, the streets, river, canal, rail-roads, squares, public and 
private buildings laid out with the minutest nicety with regard to their architec- 
ture, size, appearance; in short it is a fac-simile of the city and environs 
in every respect, with an accuracy so great that it is inthe power of any one 
acquainted with Dublin to find out the very house he may wish. The model is 
constructed by Mr. Holbrooke, it has been visited in Dublin by his Grace the 
Duke of Leinster, and many other presons of distinction, who have given it 
their warmest approbation. Wecan confidently recommend this curious mo- 
del to the attention of the public. 





The Bachelors’ Ball.—For this highly celebrated reunion which always takes 
place on St. Valentine’s Day (14th Feb.) “‘ when birds begin to mate,” the 
most energetic measures are pursued in order to render it the brightest of its 
series. It is to be held in the Theatre of Niblo’s Gardens, which will have the 
pit covered over, and be most splendidly decorated ; the company will sup in 
the grand Saloon, and the beautiful promenades and conservatory will be thrown 
open to the visitors. These bachelors are so evidently intent upon gratifying 
and accommodating their lady-visitors, that it may be fairly inferred that many 
of them desire to quit the corps, and join that of a more dignified order—the 
married men. pupmnsy 
LECTURES. 

The useful Series of Lectures, given before the Mechanic’s Institute of this 
city, is still in progress. For the sake of the very able and scientific lecturer, 
as well as amiable individual, Rev. Gilbert L. Hume, to whose merits we 
wish to give the homble meed of our approbation, we regret that the notes 
which we had carefully prepared of two lectures by him, have been destroyed 
by the late fire in our Printing Office, and the parts which had been set up have 
shared the same fate. We may however briefly report that the first was a lu- 
cid and admirable Lecture on ‘* Electro Magnetism,’ a subject which has of 
late attracted much attention in this community—in which he clearly elicited 
its principle, shewed its affinities, and made several judicious remarks on_ its 
applicability as a motive power. The second lecture was on ‘ The Safety 
Lamp,” that admirable assistant to the miner, and so greatly his security 
against the awful dangers by which those laborious and hardy workmen are sur- 
rounded. In this lecture Mr. Hume went into the nature of an explosive at- 
mosphere, the cause of explosion, the means of prevention, and performed se- 
veral chemical experiments illustrative of the important subject. He also de- 
scribed the lamp and its properties, did ample justice to that great inventor and 
chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, and gratified his audience extremely by the 
well-concerted and useful matter of his discourse. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Abhott gave a lecture on the Drama, with re- 
citations, at the Park Theatre, which was attended by a critical audience, al- 
though not quite so numerous as either the lecturer or the subject deserved. 
Few if any in this country could be selected who are so fully equal to the task 
of vindicating the acting Drama from the aspersions of prejudice, than Mr. 
Abbott. A long experience in every range of it—for his own versatility is re- 
markably great—an extensive acquaintance with the highest members of his pro- 
fession, with the most distinguished literati of the day, and inthe enjoyment of 
much personal acquaintance with the great and influential in Europe, together 
with an excellent education and a cultivated intellect on his own part, give 
him claims to attention in anything which he gravely propounds ; and these fa. 
cilties and advantages he faithfully used upon the brief occasion of Thursday 
evening. His lecture, if s uch it might strictly be called, was partly argumen- 
tative, partly anecdatic, partly descriptive, partly recitative, partly hortative. 
These properties were tastefully and skilfully interspersed, so that the whole 
affair was cheerful as well as practically useful ; his hearers appeared greatly 
interested in the subject, and for our own parts we could be glad to listen to 
such matter once a fortnight allthe year round. The lecture will be repeated 
ext Monday evening, and we commend it to the attention of the public. 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hair, 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope froin steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queena. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowlaad’s Maeassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 





ENGLISH CHEESE, PATES &c. 
ECEIVED by the Gladiator from London :— 
2 Casks finest Stilton Cheese in canisters. 
4 Cases “ ‘Viitshire and Chedder Cheese. 
20 Dozen assorted London Sauces from Wix & Sons. 
2 Casks best London Mustard in bottles. 
Received per the Sully from Hay)e :— 
7 Cases Pates de Foie Gras and Game from Strasbourg. 
1 Case Spanish Chocolate with Spice and Vanilla. 
For Sale by A. BININGER & Co., 
141 Broadway. 


TWO ENGLISH PIANO FORTES FOR SALE. 
A BEAUTIFUL toned Patent Square Piano Forte, with circular corners, bar, and 
Metallic Plate, of tne best London make. Also, a brilliant toned second-haud Pa- 
tent Horizontal Grand Piano Forte with Metallic tubes. The latter instrument will be 


sold very cheap, and both can be seen at 755 Broadway, entrance in Clinton Place, from 
12 till 4 o'clock. Feb. 5-It. 





Feb. 5-3t. 








LADY who is a Teacher of MUS 1 C, wishes for board in a private family, or re- 





ed is now in forward preparation. Now we do intreat of all the members of 
the Park establishment to “ set their shoulders to the wheel,” task their utmost | 
pains and bring forward the talents of which there is really no doubt, so that 
this and other plays may be acted worthily. Macready and his forces are | 
already eminently successful in their attempts to revive the drooping 
muses, and why should not the Thespians here bring about as happy a 
result ? | 
Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—This little bijou is always so well filled that 
it would be an act of economy to stereotype the fact. It is probable that there 
may be some trifling accession to the number of its visitors during the temporary 
close of the Park Theatre, yet ‘that’s not much.” The spirit with which 
every thing is carried on here, the continual variety, and the general hilarity 
which seems to pervade everything within these walls, makes the place actu- 
ally fascinating. Besides the old favourites, Mitchell, Horncastle,and Mrs. Timm, 
—always a host in themselves—Nickinson has become a distinguished and de- 
served favourite in the line of [rish characters. We have already observed upon 
him, in the principal character of “The Happy Man ;” and have now to add 
that his Morgan Rattler in “ How to pay the Rent” goes farther to recon- 
cile us to the loss of poor Power, than we could previously have allowed our- 
selves to imagine. This is truly a prosperous undertaking. We perceive that 
a new burlesque is in preparation founded on the historical play of Richard III. 
Bowery Theatre. —Melodrama and Spectacle have their turn here ; the mode 
of getting up of which, is superior to that of any other theatre whatever. ‘“ Wal- 
lace,” and “ The Bronze Horse,” are among the attractions, but the pieces are 


spectable boarding house, where she would give instruction as an equivalent or 
part compensation for her board. References of the first respectabiiity will be given. 
Address 8, P., at the office of this paper. Jan. 22-3tt 


LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at her 
own residence, No. 3 Mercer st eet, or would attend at the houses a those who 
would favor her with their pationage. Jan. 22-tf. 











THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 
W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic 
e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes b 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together witn such 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberally experienced. 


N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’cloek Oct 23-6m. 





HERRY BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. 
Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &c. 
Martinique Liqueurs, 2880 Noyau, &c. 
Maraschino and Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 

Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantzic. 
Raspberry, Batavia Arrack, Peach Brandy. 
Old Cognac and Jamaica Rum, 
For Sale by A. BININGER & CO. 
Dec. 19th tf. 141 Broadway. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street 
pyre inform the public that in consequence of ‘the difficult times”’ 
they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camei’s Hair 
Shawis ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street. 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner. nov? 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 
















_ February 5, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD re tfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, &s_ smn, 208 persons desirous of 

modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 





furnished therein, at all times, and in = manner agreeable to their taste. best 
servant are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken ig 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. : 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is payee? suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the ey. ; y 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. ; 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 





CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

W CORBYN vospootsaliy informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 

e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 

issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 

in the European capitals, he hopes to ve able to offer printed copies ef every piece pro- 

duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. Stones Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musica! farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

in connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Uharacteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—AIl letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


~ BRITISH AND NORTH AMEKICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
_ Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander _— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Clelanu, do 19, i, 
Caledonia, Mc'Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riery, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every convenience, and 
the best uf stcres are provided. 

n> Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of ee, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
‘+ \ iapeaad WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R.M., commander, is intended to 
sail— 





From New York. | 
Thursday, 28th of April, | 


From Bristol. 
Saturday, 2d of April, 
Saturday, 2lst of May, 
Saturday, 9th of July, 


Thursday, 16th of June, 
Thursday, 4th of August, 
Thursday, 22d of Sept. Saturday, 27th of August, 
Thursday, 10th of Nov. ‘ : Saturday, 15th of October, 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply ay , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Ts Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York } From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nichelas, (new) J_B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightorpassage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 











NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. Masters. Days of —s from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |\Ainsworth, ” 6, ‘“ 16, “ 16)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, >. Lines, s _ * Oe “oan °° 8, * . ~ = 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec 8] “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 
Rhone, J. A, Wotton, * BM ©. i, “16Nune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, (C. Stoddard, - 2." V ~o-- es car 
Albany, ;Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} “ 24, ** 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderholdt} * 16, * 6, * J6jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, oa. Si . 2 oe  * > - % 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,jJune §, Oct. 8, Feb. S| “ 24, * 24, ‘ 24 
Snuily, WCThompsonj ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ S6JAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, lw. W. Pell, ’ a = oe “tn . ~ Ss -* 6 


These vessels are all of the first class and -~ commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ‘ : 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.t each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactualiy from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “oO ~ Oe Oa Se ae 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “gg, “* @, “* 20;Mareh7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick}Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, “ #17, “ 1 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, i * 7 a - oe ae, Fl Ome 
Quebec, F H Hebard,| ‘“* 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March !, July 1, Nov. I] “ 17, “ 17, “ I7 
Samson, Smith, oe, ° me we oF 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ‘‘ 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 17, “ IT 
Toronto, R. Griswold, oe “Mee. * “wi &%-* a * 
Westminster, G. Moore, “7, “* WH, ‘© 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children ee Foe without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: — 








Ships. Captains. (Days of oo. frem New; Days of Sailing from 
York, Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, \J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, *s * & * Jan: 1, May 2 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ ,« ~ “ 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, oe, 2 Th, if: “ 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ WW “« 19 
Independence, |Wortman, 3? “Be ae oR... “ 95, 85 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, hm “ & '* Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ “ fF 
Siddons, N.B.Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, 66 “ 13, “ 13 
North America,| A.B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May “ 19 “« 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,} “ 7, “ 7 “ 5,“ 95, “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, a ao March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, “19, “ 19, «& 7 «6 %¢ 7% 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “8 «§ 8 «© @& wth, Wey 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 , & im ©. 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, es, _ = 7 , * 25 es = 


United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 18, “ 13, « April 1, Aug. 1 
“ i 











England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 1 « ‘ ’ 
Garrick, A. $. Palmer, | “95° «a5, "« 33, « 43 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, March 1, July Png i9, ** 39 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines. stores, and bedding. 

either the captains nor owners of these ships will be Pee Spey y for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Celumbus, South America, England, 
§. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y, 
T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
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